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STUART STOOD GAZING UPON HER WITH PASSIONATE, LOVING EYES, AND HIS FACE WAS VERY PALE, 


BY WOMAN’S TREACHERY. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
AMONG STRANGERS, 


et ac iaae 
young and pretty gir, am 
and chestaut hair, seated in a trap rare ed 
driving fn a jolty manner, anything but plessant, 
ever the rough, uneven roads of M——, 
herself this over and over again; while 
polar crept into ey 3 and the 
though rather large, m vered as 
troubled child’s, ’ r 
And no wonder ; V; Graydon was on her 
way to her first si up in the bush of 
Australia, while all she held dear on earth were 
separated from her by thousands of miles of sea. 


asked | coloured 





Tt was the old tale of a stepmother and family 
pride which forbade honest work, and Vinnie 


Graydon had left home and country to seek peace | 


aud quiet fn another land. As yet she bad met 
with nothing but kindness, people pitying the 
lovely shy-faced gir! whose glance was so truthful, 
and whoee manner spoke of habitual discourse 
with educated people. 

Wide fields of young sugar-cane stretched away 
to the base of dark mountains, whose summits 
were clothed in a deep blue hszs; black faces 
were lifted ag the buggy drove on, and gleaming 
eyes peered curiously up at the lovely stranger ; 
drays drawn by oxen passed them, strange bright- 
fluttered above them, 

Nothing—not one single feature—to remind 
her of the old country ; the tall palms and bam- 
boos to beckon her on, and the bareh, loud 
rustle of wind through the cane seemed to 
whisper “ Oa to your fate.” 

It was witha great sigh of relief that she heard 
her companion say, pointing his whip in the 
direction of what appeared a cluster of houses 


| 





nestling among palms, firs and 
banyaus,— 

“*There’s Brentland! But wait, miss, I must 
coo-ey ; you have to cross the river.” 

Poor Vinnie sat down again with another sigh ; 
by this time her face and hands were burned ecar- 
let by the scorching sun which had been In their 
faces during the whole twelve-mile drive. She 
had both parasol and gloves, but George Clinton 
had unknowingly taken a seat on the gloves, 
and she had been too shy to ask for them, and 
her parasol remained where it fell — at the 
back of the trap—on starting, for the same 
reason, 

Just then, Vinnie was too weary and heart- 
sore to note the rugged beauty of the spot on 
which they had halted, but afterwards it al! came 
back to her as she then saw it. Two high, steep 
banks clothed in tall sword-grass, and thickly 
wooded with graceful palms, tall white gums and 
fig-trees, from whose branches luxuriant vines 
hung In featoons of nature’s own graceful looping ; 
and between a narrow shining river, winding and 


bamboos, 
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twisting and curving, until {t lost itself among 
the foliage in the distance. 

Very soon there came an answering coo-ey, and 
a few moments later a tail, slight, fair-hsired girl 
came quickly up the bank, holding out her hand 
to Vinnie, with a bright smile that cheered the 
girl’s heart. 

* We will go first and leave the boys to bring 
your luggage afterwards,” she said, at the same 
time turning and leadiog the way down the bank. 
And Vinnie, after bidding her escort good-bye, 
followed, 

A flat-bottomed boat was drawn up on the 
bank below, and soon the two girls were in it 
and acrcs3 to the opposite bank, where atood a 
tall, slight, young fellow with a stock-whip in his 
hand and an angry scow! or his face, 

Vinnie could not tell whether he was gcod- 
looking or the reverse, the scowl so disfigured 
him; but she thought if the large dark eyes had 
not that coldly passionate light of anger in them 
they would be beautiful enough to redeem a very 
plain face, 

He was dressed in aslovenly way, as though 
he had no care with regard to bis personal ap- 
pearance. Vinnie even thought that he glanced 
down at his mud-bespattered duck trousers and 
loose, untidy shirt with a kind of pleased defiance, 
and she wondered a little. 

'*My brother Stuart,” said Lucy Hamilton, 
looking at bim in surprize, for there had been a 
discussion up at the house as to who was to go 
and row the new governess over, wherein he had 
declared that shemightstop the other side all day 
if she waited for him to row the boat. 

Vinnie bowed, not understan the ways of 
the country, and his hand fell back at his side, 
while the frown deepened on his brow, 

‘* An ugly little upstart |” he said to bimeelf, 
atering at the pretty faceall scorched and blistered 
with the sun, and now doubly flushed at the 
advent of this Reng 28, Sie penis: member of the 
family with whom she come to live, a 

“Oh dear!’ was her thought. ‘‘I never 
thought there were any grown-up sons, I hops 
he is not always at home!” 

Littie did either think as they stood there on 
the soft green river bank, under the shade of 
some tea-treee,the terrible ending their acquaint- 
ance would have, No warning entered either 
heart ; no thought of what they would be to one 
another, as he turned sullenly away muttering 
something about seeing that the boys brought 
the luggsge safely across ; and Lucy said,— 

‘Come along, Miss Graydon; he will look 
after your things." 

It seemed a loog way up the bank, and along 
a sloping, grassy place, which ran beside a pad- 
dock full of tall Indian corn, and which Lucy 
called the road, and Vinnie felt her poor face grow- 
ivg hotter and botter with each step. What a 
preposseseing object to be presented as the 
English governess | 

They reached the garden at last, and passed 
through the wooden gate, which was over- 
shadowed by a tall mango tree, and so to the 
house. 

It was oviy one etory high, roofed in gal- 
vanized- tinned fron,that shone white and dazzling 
in the sun, A verandah ran ite entire length, 
and at each end. 

“This is your room, Miss Graydon,” said 
Luey, opening a door at the end of the house, 
golng on to the verandah. ‘Go in and take off 
your hat. I will send mamma to you.” 

Vinnie went silently foto the room, and seated 


herself on the white bed, gazing round with that’ 


half- wondering, half-sad look that the face always 
takes on such occasions. Then she rose and went 
to the glass, and removed her hat and emoothed 
her hair, 

“Oh, dear!” shé said, with a half sob, as she 
evught sight of her flashed face; “what will 
Mrs, Hamilton think of me? I look like a red 
Indian |” 

Just then she heard footsteps on the verandah, 
and the next moment a handsome, dark-eyed 
woman, with a sweet, motherly light on her 
whole face, appeared at the open door. 

The first sound of her kind, sincere voice won 
the girl’s heart, and she felt no more that she 
was among strangers, She felt instinctively that 





this woman would be a friend to her, and some 
of ber shyness vanished as she rove and went 
for ward. 

“Tam eco glad-you have come to help me, Mies 
Graydon,” said Mrs. Hamilton, holding out her 
hand.) *'T am beginning to tire of being in har- 
ness so long, Come and see your pupils, and 
then go and tie down and rest until luncheon 
time,” and she led her round the verandab to 
the front of the house, where two children were 
sitting hand-in-hand. 

They were much younger than Vinnie had 
thought, pretty, datk-eyed, shy little things, who 
made the girl think of the children she had left 
at home with their unsympathetic stepmother. 

“Your face is dreadfully red,” said the giri 
who was the younger of the two, “and Alfred 
says he thinks you are ugly ; but we both think 
we shall like you,” and having been so conde- 
scending she lapsed into silence. 

* Mies Graydon will excuse you for your rude- 
nese, because she knows you know no better ; 
bub remember, it me when you forget 
yourselves so,” remar their mother, gravely 
and quietly; thev, turning to Vinule, ‘‘ We 
lunch at twelve, Go to your room and try to 
sleep until then. You look tired.” 

And Vinnie went, feeling that she should grow 
to love the children, but feeling also that there 
was a difficult task before her, for she saw by the 
fearless eyes lifted to the mother’s face when she 
admiviatered that reproof, and the half-smile on 
the young lips, that they were petted and allowed 
to have their own way. 


CHAPTER I, 
JEALOUSY, 


Wuen Vinnie awoke next morning she glanced 
round the little unfamiliar room with a balf- 
dreamy sense of having found a home—at leaat, 
for a time—in this strange land, and her heart 
was lighter than {t had been for months, as she 
jumped quickly out and commenced her toilet. 

She and Mrs. Hamilton had had a long talk on 
the previous evening, during which a few little 
things ehe would be expected to do were men- 
tioved, and one was to see that the table was 
properly laid at meal times, there being only a 
black woman as servant. 

With a half-shy feeling she went round the 
house to the dinipg-room, but all was silent 
there, and so she seb about her first plece of 
work, laying the serviettes, and placing the but- 
ter and jam and the vase full of flowers ina 
tasteful manner, 

Life would be very pleasant here, she thought. 
The family seemed so really pleasant, with the 
‘exception of the eldest son, and if it was 
his desire to keep her in her place he should 
never be troubled by any obtrusion on her part, 
and there would be no occasion for them ever to 
meet unless at meals. 

Miss Hamilton came in at the French window 
as Vinnie was passing out of the door, and 
ae her good-morning with a bright, frank 
emile. 

** You did not see Sara last night!” she sald, 
“She is a kind of cousin, and is staying here 
with us for a little, Come round to my room, 
and I will introduce you. I hate introductions 
at meals.” 

Vionle followed in silence, wondering how 
many more people there wore in the house. The 
French wiadow was half open, and Vinnie could 
just see a round, white-robed figure standing by 
the dressing-tabie, 

“Ts that you, Lucy?” called out a shrill, 
clear voice of most astonishing power, coming 
from such o small person. “I wish you would 
fasten my dress ; my arms won't reach round,” 

‘Poor Saral” laughed Lucy. “I have 
brought Miss Graydon round to see%}ou,” she 
continued, as she commenced fastening the re- 
ag waistband, which, in truth, wae a trifle 
tight. . 

Sara Bently came out into the full light as 
Lucy spoke, and gazed up at the lovely face of 
the young governess with a cool impertinence 
that brought a flush to the fair cheeks, 





Vinnie was looking very fair ; the sun had not 
really scorched ber, and the white ekin was 
pearly and transparent, with just a tint of car- 
mine, like the inside of a shell. A lovely face, 
with those earnest, hazei eyes to light it, and 
framed in an abundance of glossy, wavy, chest- 
nut hair; a lovely little figure altogether, clad 
in pale blue, with lace ruffles at the round, 
white throat, but it did not seem to find favour 
in the sight of Sara Bently, whose steel-blue 
eyes took au expression of cold, cruel dislike. 

** How do you like Australia!” she asked, ex- 
tending her hand, and giving Vinnie a “ flabby” 
shake. 

“T like what I have ceen,” returned Vinnie, 
her clear, low voice sounding doubly musical 
after the sharp, abrupt tones of the other. 

‘Oh, you are one of those cautious sort— 
never give a decided opinion for fear it might be 
brought up against you,” was almost the rude 
rejoinder, as Sara turned and re-entered the bed- 
room. 


‘What a strange girl! I hopeshe wiil not be 
here long,” thought Vinnie, as she moved away 
with an uncomfortable feeling that she had made 
one enemy at Brentland already, though the 
cause she was unable to fathom, 

Vinnie Graydon was perfectly unconscious of 
her exceeding beauty; she knew that she was 
pretty, she would tell you frankly, but the extent 
of her charms she was not aware of, which per- 
haps enbanced her natural grace of manner ; 
and therefore it never occurred to her that Sara 
Bently, with her short figure, utterly devoid of 
grace, her long, thin, sallow face, her dus) 
coloured, scant hair and ugly voles, had con- 
eeived a sudden and violent hatred for the 
lovely, fresh-faced governess; and {b never 
entered into her thoughts how the girl’s dislike 
would affect her futare. If it had she would not 
have dismissed it from her mind with such in- 
difference. 

A little later the breakfast-bell rang, and 
Vinnie went swiftly round, hoping to gaia her 
seat before the others had assembled; bur 
Stuart was already in his place, and when Vinnie, 
according to the custom of polite society, merely 
bade him good morning, he lifted hie great dark 
eyes and stared without opening his lips, 

“T wish I knew how Mrs, Hamilton would take 
it, for then I would never address him at all,” 
thought the girl, her sensitive lips quivering ab 
the insult, ' 

Mrs. Hamilton was so kind and attentive 
that Vionie soon forgot her mortification, and 
she rore from that meal feeling more sure 
that in time she would grow to hate this Stewart 
Hamilton and love his mother. 

Vinnie had been at Brentland nearly a montb,. 
and she and Sarah Bently had apparently beome 
better friends, 

After schocl hours Sara would knock at the 
door of her bedroom and ask her to bring her 
rug and ait under the banian tree +-and so nearly 
every afternoon the three girls would carry their 
veedlework out, and sit talking and laughing, 
sometimes telling stories, or little anecdotes, and 
there were occasions when Stuart would join 
them, laughing too, ab the stories, and throwing 
in aremark of his own now and again, but never 
by any chance, addressing a word to Vinnie, 
though his eyes often sought bers with a look {fa 
them that was certainly nob dislike, 

Ib was on one of those rare occasions when 
Stuart made one of their party, that Lucy turned 
to Vinnie, saying,— 

** Will you come with me to theserub! I am 
going for ferns ; my vases want filling.” 

“Don’t ask me!” exclaimed Sara, leaning 
her head againet the smooth trunk of the baniav. 
" All the lovers in the world would not make me 
tramp down that bank ond scramble over rocks 
and what-nat for ferns.” 

Lacy coloured vividly and turned away. This 
was her lover’s night for visiting her, and she 
always filled the vases with fresh flowers io bis 
honour—a very sweet and innocent way of 
showing her love, but Sara chose to scoff at all 
these pretty usages of Lucy’s. ‘ 

‘*We don’t want Stuart, and he wouldot 
come if we atked him,” she remarked to Vinnie, 
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as they sauntered quietly along, and Vinnie 
echoed both sentiments with real heartiness, 

“Sheis very pretty and lady-like,” eaid 5: 
following their retreating figures with her 
eyes; “ but does it not strike you that she gives 
herself airs? I think it is a great mistake to 
make so much of a governoss.” 

“The mater always treats our governesses a3 
if they were our friends,” replied Scuart, appear- 
ing not to notice her first remark, but there was 
a look of admiration in the dark eyes that 
followed the white-robed figure that was emi- 
nently displeasing to Sara Bently. 

“You did not answer my question,” she sald, 
looking up into the handsome young face, for 
Stuart Hamilton wasreally handsome when that 
awful scowl did not mar its beauty, and on this 
warm summer's afternoon he was ina particular] 
good humour, ha even condescended to om 
Vinnie what the flower was which she was 
crewelling on pale blue satin, 

“ There is only one reply,” he answered, not 
looking at Sara while he spoke, ‘She is very 
lovely, but I agree with you that she is made too 
much of, and seems to expect the attention which 
she gets.” 

© Ah, that Is ib; she has been accustomed to 
being petted and made much of, and even those 
who condemn the thing fall into the habio,” 
was the slow, quiet rejoinder. 

“ Aud,” went on the shrill, ugly volce—v 
ugly vow with that malice in ite tonesa—“ cnet 
who know {it is wrong, caunot help her. 
You will be the next. I noticed you asked her 
to sing last t.” 

Over the handsome dark face came a ‘red, 

‘angry flosh, and the eyes which had looked so 
soft and tender « moment before flashed coldly 
with passion, Stuart was just at that age when 
men do not like to be thought in love, and the 
mockery in his cousin’s voice seemed to lash him 


to fary. 
ae oe up and flinging his 


jam 
head back. “ w that she is 


hazel-eyed, Eaglish girl, or was it the 
nobler, sweeter sentiment that he was striving 
crush beneath the semblance of hate ! 

“Stuart, mon garcon, you are too hasty. 
did not mean anything so serious as that,” 
torted Sara. “Bat even if that were the 
— she is Eoglish,and you an Austra- 


“What difference doe: that make?” in a 


Cannot you see that she 
and Lucy appear to be the same age,-and Lucy 
{a nearly four years younger ?”’ 

* Will you leave off chattering about that girl? 
I hate the very sound of her name,” and with 
these — Pye walked yo gem J 
away, whistling defiantly, yet a strange 
mixture of emotions at hie bearh 

“I must wateh and 
too friendly,” said Sara to herself, 
followed her cousin’ 
longing look in their depths, 
angry. “He is half in love with her 
I knew 16 when I 
capnot win hia love 
then Sara rose and 


cy and Vianie returning 

ble, laden with long drooptog 
hair, saw the rugs and: them up, 

‘Tose two have gone off for a stroll, I 
pose,” remarked Lucy, with a rather 
smile, “ No wonder she did not come 

A sensation something akin to 
Vinnie at 


eyes, 
were lovers! She was 
turned to the house, avd, 
po Aon that Mrs. Hamilton 
& oo she were indisposed or tired. 
ou must go to bed and have # good 





she sald, kindly, “Ib will never do for you to 
be ill to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I mean to dance holes in my shoes,” re- 
turned Vinnie, looking up with a bright smile. 
“Tam nos tired, Mrs. Hamilton, only have my 
thinkiog-cap op.” 

“Is that all? Then come Into the esittiog- 
room and give us a song,” and Mrs. Hamilton 
led the way as if a refusal were impossible. 

Vinnie’s voice was more remarkable for sweet- 
ness than strength, but she was perfect mistress 
of it, and°rendered hor songs in a way that 
appealed to the feelings far more than some of 
those who were voted splendid singers; and 
Stuart, who was passionately fond of music, 
found himeelf listening in rapt attention to the 
low, clear tones as they echoed softly round the 
quiet room :— 


Waiting, so wearily waiting, 
Waiting for sympethy sweet, 


For some one to tive and to love me.” 


Asshe sang those last words their eyes met, 
and something in hie made-her falter and strike 
several wrong notes, but the next moment she 
went on, her voice stronger than before, for there 
wasa rising auger in her heart. What did he 
mean by looking at her ike that when no one 
could see, and then when all eyes were upon 
him deliberately insulting her ¢ 

Vinnie was timid and retiring, but there was a 
fund of deep passion lying dormant in her 
young soul, and a share of human pride, 
and shealmost felt thav she could strike Stuart 
Hamilton for that glance of admiration, perhaps 
felt all the more indignant that, spite of bis 
rudeness, his admiration made her heart leap 
and throb as sag wee done before at a man’s 
giance, thoug nie ben engaged once, 

She had broken off that old engagement when 
she left England, for something told her that 
she should feel more sorrow than this at parting 
with the man who was to be her companion 

all the ills and joys of life; and so, In 
— of his pleadings and those of his family, 
had left the old country free. Vinnie and 
her old lover still corresponded by right of their 
cousinahip, but ib was now only in a cousinly 
strain, though at first his letters had been full of 
estations of love and passionate appeals for 

to return, 

In the course of conversation she had, as girls 
will, told Lucy and Sara of her former engage- 
ment, acd also of a young fellow in Brisbane 
with whom she corr 


She little knew how her fanocent confidences 
would be used by one hearer, 

“Of whom were you thinking, Miss Gray- 
don!” asked Mre. Hamilton, as Vionle finished 
her eecond song, “In the Gloaming.” 

"I know!” cried Sara, with a meaning 
and a that she tried to make arch, 
bich only Tooked malicious, at least to 

ho hotly as she rose from the 


ed 

ways be thinking of one’s own 
to & song properly, Miss 

ly?” she As ogo laughing; but there was a 

C8. 
of hunted feeling came over her ae she 
it all eyes turned on her face, but she did not 
show it in her manner. 

**You will excuse me more, I know, Mrs, 
Hamilton,” she added, “when I tell you my 
head aches.” 

“Why did you not say ao before? Mixes 
Graydon?” exclaimed Mrs, Hamilton, in real 

“TI noticed you played some false 
notes, You are tired, though you would not 
acknowledge fb just now. Go to your room at 
once. Good-night.” 

As Stuart turned from bidding the governess 
ee it his eyes met those of Sara bent upon 
flashed. 


en amused scorn in them, and his face 

“He felt with Sara for that look. 

ib was pa Ai act of necessary courtesy 

eat when the girl was bidding them 
good-night 

having gone to bed first, and, lastly, with 





himeelf for caring at all what elther of these 
girls thought of hira. 

But all the same, when he was alone in his 
room that night he sat down by the window idly 
watching the queer shadows the moon cast upon 
the dark earth as {t filtered through the glosay- 
leaved boughs of the orange-trees, and wondered, 
half-jealously, who it was that Sara meant when 
she said, “I know!” 

Was Vianie Graydon engaged? Was she in 
a with someone who—pah | What was it to 

im ? 

“T think Sara iv right. I am falling into the 
trap!’ be wuttered, throwing the end of hia 
cigar away, and turning away from the window. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE SERPENT AT WORK, 


Over the wide moonlit grounds of Brentland 
there echoed the sounds of music, gay voices 
and laughter. 

The verandah was one mass of moving figures, 
and out on the lawn several. couples were darc- 
ing {n the moonlight. 

Amongst these ietter was Vinnie, her fair face 
aglow with innocent pleasure, her hazel eyes 
sparkling. 

Ever and anon a soft, low laugh fell from her 
lips ab some remark of her partoers, and Stuart, 
standing under a huge mavgo-tree, from whence 
he could see without being seon, watched her 
with an eagerness that was quite out of propor- 
tion with his usual manner of utter indifference. 

How lovely she looked with the strong light 
of the southern moon falling upon her in caress- 
ing beauty, showing up the golden tints of ber 
bronze hair, lingering lovingly about the round, 

t figure | 

She was attired In a white Indian musliv, with 
pale blue ribbons fluttering about in a most be- 
wilderingly gracefal fashion, and ss Stuart 
watched the tiny feet moving airily over the soft 
grass, he told himself that he had never seen any- 
one so really beautiful ia his life, 

It was nearly an hour later, Vinnle was 
altting on the verandah watching the fireflies 
flitting through the dark, shining magnolias, 
whose perfume filled theatr, when a man’s figure 
stood between her and the light, and Stuart's 
voice, softand low as she had never before heard 
it, said, — 

* May I have the pleasure, Miss Graydon—it’s 
a mazurka?t” 

Vinnie bowed and rose, feeling as it the ground 
was elipplog away beneath her feet, but she soon 
conquered this foolish nervousness, as she termed 
it, and Stuart had no awkwardness to complain of 
in his partner, 

Sara pleaded fatigue to her partner in the 
middle of the dance, nob that she was really 
tired, but bad caught sightof Stuart and Vinnie 
whirling round together with a look on both their 
faces which sent a thrill of hatred through her 
mean soul. 

** She will win him if I am not careful,” she 
mubtered, half-aloud, almost forgetting where 
she wae in her anger ; but her partner's ab- 
stracted "I beg pardon” recalled her thoughts. 
"*T see you are fatcinated with our pretty gover- 
nest also,” she laughed, coldly, following the 
direction of his eyes. 

"Pretty! Icall her more than pretty. She 
Is perfectly lovely and perfectly natural, which Is 
euch a rare charm nowadays that when one sees 
it it is impossible not to be faecinated |” was the 
cool rejoinder of her companion, who was one of 
those men who always eald exactly what he 
meant, 

“ Yee; but she ica filrt for all that. I only 
judge from her own confession,” said Sara, care- 
lessly, and then once more she and her partner 
joined the dancers, 

When the dance was over she looked round 
for Stuart and Vinnie. Vinnie was standing 
amid a group of young people, laughing and 
chatting In the amusing way she could when 
not nervous, and Stuart was leaning sgainst o 
poet of the verandah, watching the mobile face 
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with a look of love and passion dusking his dark 
eyes, 

Vinnie, though she appeared unconscious, felt 
that gase, and chatted on more gaily than before, 
while her heart beat and her pulses throbbed a0 
that it ece ned to her that her companions must 
hear the throbs. A wild Impulse to run 
away and hide herself was upon her; for during 
that one short dance, when she had been en- 
circled by his arms aud feit the gaze of his dark 
eyes upon her face, had come the revelation that 
she loved this young Australian—loved him with 
a love that could never die—and he was three 
years her junior, 

. She must keep her love to herself ; by no act 
of hers must he ever know that he 


“* Was her eoul’s unerring light,” 


Her secret must b3 held close In her own 
heart, But would not her eyes betray! Could 
such & depth of love be kept from leaping to 
those true windows of her soul? Ah, no! but 
she would never glance at him 

No one would notice if she avoided Stuart—it 
had become such a matter of course that he 
disliked her that such conducb on her part 
would be taken as quite natural. So she decided 
as she stood there, apparently so light-heartedly 
carelees, but in reality welghing her own fate and 
happiness with what was best and wisest for the 
man she loved, 

And so it ever is; while unlookers are remark- 
ing that So-and-So bears their trouble well— 
meaning that So-and-So is heartless—that person 
is hugging the sorrow close to the heart, letting 
it eat and sap the very well-spring of life. But, 
they say proudly, '* the world cannot pity me |” 
and go on their way to the end misjudged by all 
save their Maker. 

‘See how she brightens up when in the com- 
pany of a few young people of the other sex!” 
observed Sara, gliding quickly up to where 
Stuart stood, and he looked down at her with a 
shade of defiance in his eyes. “Of course It is 
quite natural In so young a girl, but she is not 
quite the timfd, retiring mouse we have hitherto 
imagined,” 

*‘T cannot see any harm in enjoying oneself,” 
retorted Stuart, half irritably, and Sara bit her 
lips in quick anger. 

"No, I did not mean that, I was thinking of 
the poor young fellow she jilted,” answered Sara, 
a cadence of affscted sadness in her false voice, 
“Shs is nob over-burdened with heart to forget 
so socn.” 

Scuart felt a cold thrill pass through him at 
Sara's words, and he bent his head to question 
her about “the poor jilted lover,” but Sara, 
having administered her dose of deceit and 
treachery, had glided away as softly as she 
came, leaving it to rankle in her coasin’s mind. 

Tasre were sore hearts in Brentland that 
night after the lighte were out, and quiet had 
settled once more upon that part of the world, 
The moon looking down from her high home In 
the h've sky saw 9 man struggling with a love 
whi: h was taking fast hold on his heart, and for 
one whoin he was led to believe by his cousin 
Sara was not worthy the love of any true mar. 
She ‘cooked down on Sara fighting her battle 
with spite, hatred, and her own better nature, 
and on Vinnie, kneeling at her window praying 
for strength to put this love from her heart, 1s 
could never end well—she so much older, she 
told herself, And so her earneat prayers went 
up to the quiet heavens, and the moon shone 
down softly upon the bowed head of the girl 
who asked in such fervent words for calmness to 
remember, or for courage to forget, 

Next morning, when the family assembled in 
the breakfast-room, there was no sign on any of 
thelr faces of the previous night’s struggle, All 
fooked merry and brighter for their dissipation, 
and S:uart smiled round on them all as he 
entered last of all; and later on, when Vinnie 
had diemissed school he came to the sitting- 
room, where the girls were busy discussing the 
merits and demerits of their horses, and asked 
would they like a ride ? 

Lucy locked up in pleased surprise, Stuart 
had never asked her first to come for a ride, since 





he fancied himeeif in love with a young lady who 
was visiting them. She had been obliged to ride 
then whether she wished it or not, for politeness 
eake. Was he in love again! and with whom! 
If ib was Vinnie she should like that, but, oh! 
eurely nob with Sara ? 

While these thoughts flashed through her 
miod, Sara had risen and Vinnie also—Sara, with 
a half-pleased, half-annoyed expression on her 
face—Vinole wondering if she should refuse to 
join a party of which Stuart made one. 

* Ob, how jolly 1” exclaimed Lucy, jumping 
up aad settling the question for Vinnie. ‘ Come 
along, Miss Graydon, we must be quick ; our 
men-folk are impatient cattle.” 

Vinnie flashed her a lock which plainly said, 
‘I have learned that,” and then she caught 
Stuart's eyes watching her. A bright flush rose 
to her cheeks as she turned away, and she could 
have cried with vexation. What would he think 
of her, blushing because he just Jooked at her? 

Her manner was almost cold when she joiced 
the others at the rear of the house where Stuart 
was waiting with the horses; but he did not 
appear to notice this as he went to work, as he 
termed mounting them on their horsee. 

* Are you quite comfortable?” he asked, look- 
fog straight up into the lovely face of Vinnie 
Graydon, his dark eyes full of something that 
looked too much like love for her to meet them 
calmly, so she pretended to be fastening her 
glove as she returned,— 

* Yes, quite.” 

Sara curled her lip, and muttered something 
about a “new chum;” but she had no cause 
during that ride to sneer, for Vinnie had always 
been reckoned a good rider when she yisited her 
rich uncles at home, who kept thoroughbreds in 
thelr stables, and she received many compli- 
mente front Lucy. 

They all started in a row, but when the road 
grew narrow, only allowing two horses abreast, 
Stuart put his hand on Vinnie’s bridle and led 
her beside himself, saying, as if ia apology,— 

“You do not understand our roads, and Fencer 
sometimes stumbles, Doyou see that open space 
there!” he added, after a short pause, pointing 
with his whip to a cleariog of about a mile in 
length and a quarter wide, ‘* what do you say to 
@ canter when we reach there?” 

“I should Ike it above all things,” she re- 
turned, with animation, her spirits rising with 
the natural buoyancy of youth wish the exer- 
cles. 

The scenery, too, was novel; all round them 
& vash swamp, with tall guma rearing their heads 
up to the eky, bread-fruit trees with their long 
grass-like leaves and scarlet) fruit, and the 
gaudy-coloured birds flitting to and fro above 
their heads, uttering strange, harsh cries that 
floated round and seemed to die away among 
the mountains, that were to be seen in the 
distance, apparently encircling them. 

“Ob ! that was splendid!” exclaimed Vianie 
and Lucy ina breatb, a8 they drew up sharply, 
& great blue gum lying before them on the long 
lush grass, preventing thelr continuing. They 
were all abreast once more, and Sara could have 
dashed her first in Vinnie’s face for the loveli- 
ness which she saw there, and which had taken 
Stuart from ber, as she chose to tell herself, 
though he would have been dumbfounded had 
any one hinted at such a thing as his ever 
loving Sara Bently. 

She was hie cousiv, and he could talk to her 
as he would with his own sister, and Sara had 
grown to think this was showing .her a prefer- 
ence, because when lady visitors came he always 
kept out of the way, Poor Sara! Perhaps she 
was to be pitied for her ugly face and manners, 
and it was her nature to be mean and malicious ; 
but it was hard for those who came under her 
displeasure or clashed with her destree. 

‘* What did you do about that—you know!” 
asked Sara, with a meaning glance at Vinnie, as 
they were returning, and Stuart end Lucy un- 
consciously listened to the girl’s reply, wonder- 
fog what Sara was alluding to. 

“Ob, I sent him about his business, poor 
fellow! he did look so crestfalien,” was the 
lightly epoken retort, accompanied by a clear, 





ringing laugh of amusement. *T sald ‘no,’ em- 


iy. 
ee That was unkind,” said Sara. “I feel sorry 
for him.” 

Vinnfe looked at the sallow, sharp-featured 
face in some surprise. People must earn their 
living assuredly, but it did nob seem to her a 
matter of such very great importance to the 
agent that she had not insured her life; he 
would get plenty others, and she did not feel 
quite sure of the stability of the company, 

Stuart looked very grave during the rest of the 
way back, and Lucy had _— expression on 
her pretty, fair face ; Vinnie, feeling the 
change in their manner, though not guessing ite 
cause, told herself, with a choking tensation in 
her throat, that she must never forget that, 
after all, she was only the govérness, and that 
she must be careful nob to infringe too much on 
the kindness she received at their hands. 

at Ligh nad met dulgning WF ghhnsn 0s peer 
head hi not 4 at poor 
Vinnie, who felt ss though she would like to 
jump into the earth instead of on It. 

‘© Who is the poor fellow, Miss Graydon?” 
asked Lucy, as they walked to the house, 

** Don’t you know ? the insurance agent came 
again to-day on toseeme, Fancy riding 
twelve rafles !” sald Vinnie, “I was really sorry 
for him, but Miss Bently sneers so when one is 
serious,” 

“Oh, I made sure it was a proposal,” cried 
Lucy. “I have been weaving such a romance, 
and it was only about that stupid thing,” and 
both girls laughed merrily. 

Sara, who had gone on fn advance, was stand- 
ing on the verandah with a pile of letters io her 
hands. 

“Three for you, Miss Graydon, all in masculine 
caligraphy. I know this one, poor victim,” 
holding up an English letter; then with a 
laugh, — 


*' Oh dear, I am afraid i 
Too many lovers will puzzle a maid.” 


* Not lovers at all, Miss Bently,” cried Vinnie 
brightly. It was next to seeing dear ones to 
hold In her hands the paper that had been pressed 
by their’, and read the words dictated by their 
loviog hearts. 

“ One is from my brother, one from my cousin, 
another from my fellow-passepger from home.” 

“Don’t be ashamed to own up, If you want 
to have a flirt here, Stuart won’t spoil the game 
by telling, will you?” 

And Vinnie turned to see Stuart standing a few 
pices from her, bis handsome face disfigured 
by that awful scowl, his dark eyes glowing with 


anger. 

Did he believe Sara? And had ths thought 
of her being a flirt power to move him to such 
anger? Why was it that Sara always mansged 
to say something to set them apart just as they 
ware becoming friends? It never entered her 
mind thai it was sught but accidental ; but she 
longed—oh ! so fervently—for the day to come 
when Sara would leave Brentland for her home 
in Ballarat. ’ 

**] havea horror of flirting, and think it as 
greats crime as a woman or man can commit. 
Fiirts are not worthy the name of man or 
woman.” 

Vinnie's face was very pale, and the hazel eyes 
grew dark with feeling, while the soft, clear voice 
trembled slightly. 

“* High flown trash. One would think I hed 
called her a thief,” cried Sara, biting her lips a5 
she gozed savagely after the slender figure in ite 
perfectly-fitting habit, 

** She s the truth, whatever she does or 
thinks,” returned Stuart, his face clearing a little. 
“Flirting is a despicable practice which no 
woman of delicacy, or who had a spark of 
modesty, would pursue.” 

“ You need rot speak so solemnly. No one for 
whom you care is a flirt ; and now I am going to 
read my letters,” and Sara fluttered away with » 
coquettish wave of the hand. 

*T don’t know so much about that, my cousin, 
if I am to believe all you tell me,” muttered 
Stuart, as he dived his hands deep into his pocketo 
and strolled away, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


" Ales! how easily thin; . 
‘A sigh tc0 mech, or a Fins too lomy, 
There comes a mist and a blinding rain 
And the world is never the eame again.” 


“ Waat do you say toa row! It is a lovely 
evening, just cool enough for the exerclse to do 


us good, 

Lucy and Vinnie, who had become faet friends 
by this time—for it was six months since she 
arrived at Brentland—were standing on the 
verandah watching Stuart and some other young 
fellows playing cricket on the green at the back 
of the bitchen. 

They had just finished dinner, and the sun was 
setting over the dark mountains to their right in 
splendour known only in the tropice. Crimson 
lights trembled among the luxuriant foliage of 
the scrub on the river-bank, shafts of rich gold 
lay across the land, covered in tall, thick grass, 
amethyst and purple shadows crept in among 
the bushes and up the rugged hilis, while the 
moon rose slowly, like a golden ball in a sea of 
tender pink. 

" Yes, I should like ib! We are getting out of 
practice,” Lucy and Vinnie shared the labour of 
rowing their visitors across, and she was now 
alluding to the fact that they had had none for 
some time, 

* Come along, then ; we will ask the mater to 
honour us,” 

Mra. Hamiltov, who was always ready to join 
in any little thing that helped to keep dulness 
away from the girls, went at once to pub on her 
hat, and io a few seconds the little party set off 

Vinnie was In high spirits, though she had 
that day received almost an insult from 
Stuart, who stared her coolly In the face when 
she bade him good-morning. 

But she had schooled herself to be bright and 
merry before others, and so she laughed and sang 
and danced as blithely as though s sweetness 
‘had not gone from her life that could only come 
back by doing what she felt would be s wrong. 

‘*T was really ashamed.of my son’s behaviour 
this morning, Miss Graydon,” observed Mrs. 
Hamilton, falling bebind the other, and Vinnle 
followed sult. 

“Do nob mind that, Mre. Hamilton, I had for- 
gotten it,” retarted Vinnie, quietly. 

“But Ido mind, and rol wish you never to 
vere ee notice of him in future ; never 

an anything at the table, never appear 
to see that he is in the room,’ sald Mrs. 
Hamilton, and Vinnie inclined her head, in 
silence. 4 

They had arrived at the river-bank by tbis 
time, where the boat lay moored to a tea-tree, 
whose scarlet tassels bung far over the quiet 
water, The red glow wae deepening in the west, 
and throwing ite reflection on the river, and 
bright, silvery fish were leaping out of the water, 
rejoicing at the delicious cool after the heat of 
the day. 

It took some time to settle the party to their 
ratisfaction, but at last they started, Lucy and 
Vionle rowing, which was no small task, seein 
that there were rocks in ali directions. Bad 
noid many a laugh and teasing remark from Mrs, 
Hamilton they proceeded, 

’ They had gone about a quarter of a mile when 
a voice from the bank hailed them, and, looking 
round, they beheld Stuart, his face all smiles, 
standing under a big wy Pg 

“ Won't you take a in!” he called out, 
as they rested on thelr cars, “I have been 
walking along trying to attract your attention 
for I don’t know how long.” 

“You may come with pleasure,” said Lucy, 
“but you will have torow. We are not going to 
encourage you in your Isziness,” and they headed 
tbe boat for the bank, 

* Do you think I would truest myself to your 
care?” he laughed, as he jamped fn. ‘ Now, 
then, mater, you ehall have a row.” 
tote -peunary does not: ag a 44 8 

cy. must apologise for him, but I hope 
wil improve with time, — ak 

ewas a general laugh at Lucy’s words, 
and Mre, Hamilton some remark about 
the beauty of theevening, they all joined in con- 





versation, That was an evening to be remem- 
bered—one of the happiest Vinnie had or would 
ever epend at Brentland, and more than one 
looked back to {t In the after years with sad and 
bitter memory. 

The crimsoned river, the banks with their luxu- 
tiance of foliage and tall slender palms, with 
purple lights upon them, and the two lovely girls 
forming such a pretty contrast; all were en- 
graved on Stuart’s mind to come back in moments 
of solitude, and mock him with the thought of 
= might have been but for his own mad 


OF think we had better return now, Stuart,” 
observed Mrs, Hamilton. “The dew is falling, 
and I cannot let the young ladies risk a cold, 
= it is lovely enough to tempt us.” 

“Oh, dear! how soon pleasures are over!” 
sighed Lucy. 

" These pleasures would come very often if all 
were anxious to make each other’s happiness,” 
eald Mrs, Hamilon, casting » meaning glance at 
Stuart, who looked as though he were going to 
resent thespeech for a moment ; but just then 

cy made come saucy remark about bis “ lady 
love,” and he turned to answer with a smile, 

“An old bird is not to be caught twice,” he 


“ Have you really been in love, Mr. Stuart?” 
asked Vinnie, looking up at him, “I should 
bave imagined you would deem It too frivo- 
lous!” 

“Where does she live, Stuart?” said Lucy, 
looking mischievously at Vinnie. Mre. Hamilion 
and Sara were walking behind with the two 
children; aud though Sara would have given 
her ears to know what they were talking of, she 
could not in common decency leave her aunt, 
But every laugh that floated back to her, every 
downward glance of Stuart’s, every upward one 
of Vinnie’s, were like so many stabs to her heart, 
and her face was ashen, and her lips rigid with 
hate and fear of Vinnie. 

* My lady-love lives—perhap: she lives here!” 

He answered Lucy, but his eyes sought 
Vinnie’s, and there was a meaning in them im- 
possible to misunderstand, Lucy felt that there 
was more than casualty in his words and tone, 
and looked from one to the other in silence. 

“TI see someone standing at the gate!” cried 
Sara, delighted at having an excute for joining 
them, “ It is—who is it, Lucy?” 

Luey flushed, trying to keep back the look of 
shy pleasure from her blue eyes, but the dimples 
would show themeelves in epite of her. Roy 
Allerton was a general favourite, for his own 
sake as well as for Lucy’s, with the Hamilton 
family, and well he deserved to be. Tall and 
dark, with crisp, curly hair, frank brown eyes, 
& good. tempered mouth which was half-concealed 
by a emall moustache, he was a handsome specl- 
men of manhood; and when he spoke in that 
clear, manly, hearty voice, one felt at once where 
bis charm lay—in his utter self. forgetfulness, 

"You did not say you were coming to-night, 
Roy,” sald Stuart, as they shook hands. 

“No; I was not sure that I could give myself 
the holiday, so I left it as asurprise,’’ he laughed, 
looking down quietly at Lucy, who doubtless saw 
in his eyes what he kept from his countenance, 
for she coloured slightly, 

They all sauntered about the grounds for a 
little while, conversation flowing freely and geve- 
rally, as it always did where Roy Allerton was 
one of the party. The two children had run 
away by themselves unnoticed by their elders, 
and Vinnie was just enjoying to the full Roy’s 
description of how he felt when he first arrived 
in the colony, when a piercing shriek rent the air. 

“It is Myra!” exclaimed Mrs, Hamilton, 
“That naughty Alfred is teasing her. Miss 


Graydon, please go and see what is the matter,” 


But Vinnie was already in the schoolroom, 
from whence the shriek had proceeded. Little 
Myra was lying face downward on the sofa, 
sobbing as if her childish heart was broken, and 
Alfred atood near the door, a scowl, which re- 
minded her ot his eldest brother, on his face, 
albeit he a ed a trifle ashamed. 

* What is the matter?” asked Vinnie, looking 
from one to the other, Alfred did not reply, but 





Myra lifted a flushed, tear-stained face from the 


sofa-cushion on h g the governess’s voice, 

“Oh! M-m-Mles Gray-Graydon, hee called 
me a- atcorpion,” she sobbed, “I’m nob o-a 
scorpion, am I?” 

“Hash, hush, dear!” said Vinnie, soothingly, 
feeling as though she musb laugh. “Now teli 
me all about it. Why did he call you a ecor- 
pion 1” 

“Look here, Mies Graydon, it’s all very well 
of you to listen to her becauee she ia a girl, but it 
is not fair,” interrupted Alfred, " She is always 
trying to get me into rows with you.” 

“I’m not. You are a bad, wicked boy to say 
ao. I never told Miss Graydon that you said she 
was a nasty, ugly old thing to keep you in schoo} 
yesterdey,” cried Myra, her tears drying with 
her indignation, 

“You've told her now, anyhow, and I hate 
you,” said Alfred, passionately, 

"Children, if you give way to euch tempers 
In my presence I shal! punish you ig schoo) 
hours,” sald Vinnle, quietly, but very firmly, 
and the children hung their heads, ‘ Now, why 
did you quarrel ?” 

“ Well, you know those dolls you bought us} 
I wanted them for twins, and dressed them both 
like the other, like as if they was real twine, 
and Alfred went and undressed them and made 
them into not twins.”’ 

“Yes, and then she said that she would tell 
papa, because she was his pet, and he would beat 
me, and I called her a scorpion, and so she is!” 
cried Alfred, excitedly, clenching his little fiste 
and stamping his feet; “and I tell you what, 
Miss Eogtish girl, if you dare to punish me I wil! 
run away from home, and never—nevor come 
back,” 


” Alfred, you are forgetting yourself,’ said 
Vinnie, gravely, risiog, and taking a hand of 
bh. 


** He saye I am a demon, Miss Graydon,” eaid 
Myra, as she led them out on to the verandah. 
“Oh! where are you taking us }” 

“To your mamma, I think it right that she 
should be made acquainted with your wicked 
conduct,” Vinnie answered very solemnly, keep- 
‘Ing back her desire to laugh. 

“Let the little beggars go. They won't be 
any better for a jawing,” said a voice at her 
elbow, and she turned quickly to eee Stuart 
standing behind her. The children were not 
slow to avail themselves of her confusion which 
caused her to drop their hands, and when she 
turned half coldly awsy she saw them ecamper- 
ing over the lawn, 

“I think a lecture and a punishment would do 
them both a deal of good,” replied Vinnie. 

* Scoldings never did me any good, or punieh- 
ments either,” he sald, with a laugh. 

“No! I think you did nob get enough. 
You would be much nicer now If you bad had 
a few real thrashings when you were little,’’ 
answered Vinnie, wondering at her own auda- 
city. 
" Do you think me ‘nice’ at all?” he asked, 
taking her hands, and looking down at her with 
passionate love-lit eyes, Tho hazel eyes, soft 
with love, were lifted for one moment in shy 
wonder to his face, and then the little hands 
were wrenched from his grasp, and Stuart stood 
alone gazing after the flying figure, with a 
tender, loving smile on his lips. 

At dinner Stuart sought vainly for a glauce 
from Vinnie, but she had placed the épergne so 
that fb completely shielded her from view, and 
so he had the pleasure of seeing the smal! white 
hands fluttering to and fro, and an occasional 
view. of the top of her head as she bent to drink 
her tea, but nothing more, 

She could not avoid him in the evening, and 
it seemed to give him great ratisfaction to see 
the shy eyts droop beneath his own, and the 
hands tremble as he turned the pages of muefc, 
and when she gave him her hand at bedtime 
he held it for one moment fn a warm, loving 
clasp. 

Bedtime, ae they called it at Brentland, was 
the hour at which, when they were alone, the 
family retired to their own roome. Sometimes 
the girls would assemble together and have a 
chat, turn out thelr trinket-boxes, ribbons, laces, 
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ell, 
mind ; our tanks are getting wofully empty, so 
I will be glad ;”* and with a laugh Vionle waved 
her hand and passed round side of the 
house. 

After drawing the mosquito-curtains tightly 
round the bed and setting the window wide open, 
Vinnie sat down and commenced her letters. 

She had been writing about half-an-hour when 
@ vivid flash of lightning struck fo through the 
window, followed by a heavy downpour of rain— 
not rain euch as she had been accustomed to hear 
{n Evgland, but as though someone were throw- 
ing it fo bucketsfal. Vinnie always felt as if the 
house raust break beneath such a weight. 

Bat she was growing a little more used to It 
mow; aud so, after the first pause, she went on 
with her labours, unheeding the frightful din 
= eon nye on the tirned-iron 
roof, aud the crosking of thousands of frogs in all 
keys and voices, me 

Suddenly her light began to flicker, and, look- 
fog up, Vionle saw Stuart standing in the door- 
way. She had not fastened the fateh, as she 
always slept with it open, and #o he had pushed 
it softly without attracting her notice, 

Vinnle was not a girl to cry out even when 
greatly and suddenly frightened; and now, 
vhough her limbs trembled so that she could 
scarcely stand, she only turned very white and 
advanced towards him. Such an intrusion eeemed 
to her a deadly insult, but she loved him, and 
would not call the others, 

He never moved from the open doorway, but 
stood there gening upon her with passionate, 
loving eyes, and his face was very pale, too, 

Then, when she drew near, he put out his 
arms aud clasped her tightly to him, holding her 
as though he would never let her go from him 
agaia, kissing her with tender passion. 

* Darling!” he whispered, huskily, “‘do you 
love me?” 

Vinnie lifted her eyes to his face, but a strong 
gust of wind swept through the room and they 
were left in darkness. She could feel the strong 
beats of his heart and the quick, irregular heav- 
ing of his chest, and, pushing him from her, she 
gasped, rather than aald,— 

“How could you, Stuart! Seek me openly, 
or not at all;” and then she felt that she was 
alone. 

The rain was now falling with a slow pitter- 
patter, and the dull rumble of thunder in the 
a told of a coming storm, and Vinnle felt 

lad. 

Lighting her candle, she closed the window 
and door and sat down once more, a strange 
mixture of emotions rashiog and sweeping over 
her, and causing a perfect chaos in her mind ; 
as the whirlwind sweeps and swirls all that comes 
in its way, first here, then there, mixing all up 
in a strange confusion. 

The storm outelde raged long and loud, but it 
seemed to Vinvie that it was only part of her 
own feeliogs; and when she rose and the laet 
dull rumbie of thunder died away in the distance, 
she was calmer, having written till she could 
aearcely see the paper. 

She was conscloun that her letters were some- 
what incoherent, but she had done her best ; and 
when she got into bed at Iast she fell asleep 
quickly from sheer wearlness, 

The bright sunshiae was streaming Into her 
room through the opening between the walls and 
the roof when Vianie awoke next morning, and 
for a moment, as she commenced dreasing, she 
felt that the events of the previous nighs had 
been a dream. 





joy that had swept over her at his touch, and 
Vinnie knew she had not dreamed that! 

No, it was all a reality ; but what was she to 
Mast she leave Brentland at once, and so 


all 

What would the world say! Would it con- 
demn her! Was ita jast requital to Mre. Hamil- 
ton, who had been so kind to her? Vianie sat 
down ou her bed, white and exhausted with her 
self-communings, and 
lactory conclusion as to how she should act. 

But she had her duties to fulfil ; not for such 
as her were idle hours wherein to brood and, 
perhaps, in the continual wear, think away some 
of the pain. 

She must be up and doing; the day’s work 
could nob be stopped because she was heart- 
weary and trouble-tossed, She had left her 
home and come out to Australia againet the wish 
of all her friends, and must fight the battle alone 
and esingle-handed. And who could tell! Stuart 


sitting-room when Stuart's footsteps sounded in 
the passage, And then he paused, looking for 
one moment Into the hazel eyes raieed timidly to 
his, with a world of passion in his own, while a 
half. tender smile hovered round his Lips. 

There was no time for words, others were 
about now ; but Vinnie leant against the wall, 
sheltered by tho draperies of the doorway, and 
nearly fainting with the stropg, heavy beating of 
her heart. 

He loved her! There was no mistaking that 
glance, ib was one of real love. Oh! might she 
take the cup of happiness held-out so tempt- 
ingly and drink deep, deep? Oh, surely, yes! 
It could not be wrong if both loved ! 


CHAPTER V. 


“ BEA the foot of thy’ erage, ob 
A crags, oh, sea | 
But the tender grace of a that is dead 
Will never come back tome 

A week had passed away, and Vinnie stood at 
her bedroom window, weary and heavy-eyed, and 
with the look of one who has bidden good-bye to 
all of life’s sweetness upon her young face. 

The air was laden with the rich perfume of 
coffee bloom, and the girl was dimly conacloue of 
thinking that the smell of coffee bloesoms would 
always hold ead memories for her. 

“What can it mean? Was he only playing 
with me?” she muttered through her white 
lips, claspiog her hands nervously, ‘Oh, 
heaven! keep me from thinking over it, or I 
shall go mad |” 

It was a bitter, sad voice that uttered those 
words, a voice whose tones had lost all their old, 
clear, ringing carelessness, and the lovely hazel 
eyes had a shadow ia them which would never be 
lifted in this world ; for Stuart had, by his be- 
haviour after the night of the storm, proved 
himself that most despicable of all things in a 
man—a flirt, 

On the evening of the following day Vinnie 
had played and sung as usual, the love she felt 
for one of her listeners giving a new tenderness 
to her voice, which charmed Mra, Hamilton. 

That was the last night they heard Vinnie 
Graydon sing so; for when good-nights were 
being said, and she held out her hand to Stuart, 
he glanced coolly down at her, and then passed 
out of the room without a word. 

She did not see Sara Bently’s crue! eyes fixed 
gloatingly upon her poor, pale face ; she was not 
conscious that anyone had noticed the insult, 
but if ever woman’s heart broke, Vinnie Gray- 
don’s did when she glanced shyly, lovingly up at 
the man who had sought her love and met the 
gaze of a pair of cold, scornful eyes, and felt the 





vs 


sneer that hovered orp liam archer 
been passiona own twen 
short before, Ah ! too surely is it, 


* For woman, the calm and the pain.” 


All fn silence, with a white face, but perfectly 
composed manner, Vinnie went the 
other good- ts. It was as well she did not 
see Mrs, Hamilton’s shocked face, or she might 
have given way ; as ft was, she went swiftly but 
quietly to her room, where, kneeling by her bed- 
side, she sought counsel of the only One whom 
she this most bitter sorrow. 
So the days passed on, and she and Stuart met 

mee 


She had never sung since that night, pleading 
a cold -when requested to do so, and her white 
face and quiet manner made Mrs, Hamilton fear 
that the cold would end seriously. 

While Vinnie stood at her window, thinking 
over the events of the past week, and planning 
how she could leave Brentland in amity with the 
family, but without explaining her reasous, a 
voice called her name, softly, but as if the owner 


‘Yes, Lucy” —it had come to be Lucy and 
Vinnie now—" I am here.” 

* T was afraid you were not, and I wanted to 
speak to you alone before I went. Vinnie, dear, 
Sara is my cousin; but, oh! if you value 
mamma's friendship, {f you do not wieh great 
miechief to happen, beware of her. She will 
turn your words so that you will scarcely re- 
cognize them, and yet you will not be able to 
wa, them.” 

‘ 1 ” 

“Do not look a0 shocked, dear, Keep out of 
her way. I have seen all, and I know she has in 
some way prejadiced Stuart against you, Per- 
haps it will all come right,” looking half-wist- 
fully at the pained, weary face of the gitl whom 


she had grown to k ve, 
“No, Lucy, never! He is proud, and so am 
I,” returned Vinnie, quietly. “It will never 


come right between me and him, I feel it, and I 
have made up my mind to leave Brentland.” 

" Leave Brentland! Ob, Vinnie!” 

“Yes, dear. Tam only mortal, end perhaps a 
very foolish one, for it is killing me to see Stuart 
every day and never to speak to him—to hear 
his laugh, and listen to his voice, and feel that I 
shall be ineulted if I even lift my eyes to his 
face. You see, I am telling you my secret, Lucy. 
I know it is safe with you.” 

A low sob from Lucy was the only verbal 
answer, but’she put ont her arms, and drew 
Vinnie to herself, holding her as if she could not 
let her go. Sara’s sharp, strong voice roused 
them, and, bending for another kiss, Lacy 
Ww _— 


” This may be good-bye, then? Heaven bless 
you, dear, and grant you peace in the future !— 
and happiness,” and with a wave of the 
hand Lucy passed out of the room, her lovg eye- 
peg nagar oeyghoneny 8 eT Ae io. 
Li was going away y epen 
few i with her lover’s people before her 
and with her she took the last ray of 
light out of Vinnie Graydon’s sad, lonely life, 
Stuart’s manner became ruder, and more rude as 
the time passed on; and at last Vinnie felt that 
Mrs. Hamilton could feel pleasure at her 
departure from Bren 
“You have heard me speak of Mr, ——,” she 
said, as she and Mrs. Hamilton were walking in 
the grounds one evening. ‘ Well, he has written 
to tell me of a situation in Roma, and he thioks 
it would do me to have a change. I feel 
he is right, and if you would not deem me 


=. J 

“J shall be happy to leb you go. Stuarts 
conduct has hurt me more than I have cared to 
own, and you are certainly looking very pale 
and fll, Thechange will you good, When 
would you like to go?” 

Mrs, Hamilton's manner was that of a kind 
and loving mother who is anxious to send a loved 
child from unpleasant surroundings even at the 
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expense of har own feelings, and Vinnie could 
scarcely refrain from falling on her bosom, and 
telling the whole tale’ of her love and buxallia- 


ton. 

'* { should like to go next week,’’ she said, in a 
low, tremulous voice. 

“Then that ie settled, Perhaps ia a few 
months you will return to us, and we shail all be 
happy together,” and Mrs. Hamilion sighed, 

She was too unselfish to speak of her own 
sorrow at losing Vinnie, and the inconvenience it 
would put ber to. In her simple, pure-hearted 
way she felt she must do ali she could for 


Vionie’s hap because her eon had behaved 
unkindly, Ah! how few Mrs. Hamiltons there 


are in our big, toiling world ! 

Mrs, ton would allow no school. These 
last days must be ones of pleasure, she said, and 
so they were spent in boating, walks, and picnics 
in the ecrub, About a quarter of a mile up the 
river there was a greal fig tree, with immense 
roots sticking out of the soft rich ground that 
afforded seats for them all, and here they would 
bring their books and dinner, and pass away the 
hottest hours of the day beneath its shade, 

Oa the day before her departure Vinnie was 
sitting here reading aloud in her soft, sympa- 
thetic voice, when, after one paragraph on the 
herolc ideas, Mrs, Hamilton interrupted with,-— 

“ Do gou agree with the author, Vinnie i” 

Vinnie put the book down, holding the leaves 
with one hand so that the place would not be 
lost, while she anewered. She did not gee a tal! 
figare clad in white uankeen standing behind a 
clump of young palms, nor the dark 
eyes of the man as he gazed upon the little 
group of figures sitting under the wild fig tree, 
She did not know that every word she uttered fu 
that aad, sweet voice was heard clearly by Stua 4 
Hamilton, But Sara Beatly did, and her eyes 
grew pale with hatred at the thought that Stuart 
should etili gaze so at Vinnie Graydon, even 
though the girl knew {+ not. 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Hamilton, I think that in Heaven's 
own time the mistakes of this world will be 
— in this world.” . 

“Then there is no such thing as a life- 
parting according to your theory, Vinnie?” — 

“I did nob say so, The ¢ m may 
come too late for the fulfilment of ha io 
this world. But do not you think it is well to 
know that when we meet above It will be in 
perfect understanding and love, with no faults 
and mistakes of this world to mar the beauty of 
that greeting ?” 

** Miss Graydon, what odd notions you have!" 
exclaimed Sirs, in a harsh, grating tone, and 
rising as abe spoke, To herself she muttered, 
“It I do not keep them apart my plotting will 
have ‘been in vain—all my lies no good, for 
saw repentance in his face while that little fool 
was canting about this world and the world 
above. Oh! I hate you, Vinnie Graydon! I 
hate the sight of your lovely face—hate the 
sound of your soft voice |” 

_Her eyes met Vinnie’s at this moment, and 
Vianie recoiled as if she bad been bitten by a 
suake. Lucy was right. That one glance re- 
vealed all the bitter, cruel, hatred of Sara 
Bantly’s mean soul, and Vianie told herself that 
it was well for her that the day of departure 
Was 60 near, 3 
_ “TE like your idea, Vinuie,” ssid Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, a8 she, too, rose. “It is a pretty one, and 
it seems a just one, when we remember at whose 
orderiog these come about.” 

Sara felt this to bs a reproof, and made no 
more sneering remarks about Vinnie’s ‘' notions,” 
as she termed any sentiment with which her 
shallow soul had no sympathy. : 

‘Miss Graydon, I saw Stuart over there jast 
now. May I go and fetch hin!” eaid Myra, 
suddenly, 

“No, dear. He is going for a walk, and 
would not like to be bothered,” returned Vinnie, 
quietiy, but she flushed at the child’s words. 

Way had he followed them ? 

‘Oa, bat he looked as if he wanted to come, 
going gr Tha eld roe edt seed Cass oe 

bed me 60 
Sern that bea ' : a 





“Myra!” cried Sara’s sharp volce, startlingly 


sharp now with suppressed anger in it, ‘‘ take 
care where you tread, and don’t chatter—s black 
snake wriggled right across your path then.” 

Vinnie felt instinctively that Sara had stopped 
little Myra from saying something which she did 
not wish repeated, and do what she would she 
could not get those words, “he told me so,” out 
of her mind, After dinner they all lingered 
about the garden, each seeming loth to begin 
the evening which was to be Vinnie’s last at 
Brentland. 


The evening {teelf gave ample excuse for euch 
Mngering. A dark, clear sky, dotted with 
millions of stars which shone ike lesser moons 
above their heads ; to the left the moon herself, 
rising slowly above the tall palms and bamboos, 
and shedding a flood of rich, steely light upon 
the wide stretches of land all under sugar, and 
to their right the deep, red afterglow of the sun- 
eet over the dark, rugged mountaine. 

Countless fireflies darted hither and thither 
among the cactus bushes, and the grass was 
bright with the tiny Illuminated ineects, The 
faint rustie of the cane could be heard in the 
stillness as now and egala a soft wind swept up 
from the broad Pacific, carrying on ite wing a 
faint odour of the ses, mingled with the per- 
fumes of wild ginger, orange blossome, and 


ere. 

It was nine o'clock before they went Indoors, 
and then it was reluctantly. Stuart seemed 
restless and fll at enee, and his eyes sought 
Vinnie’s many times during the course of con- 
versation, but she did not sce this, for never once 
did she glance in his direction. He sang too— 
sang for her, but she would not let herself thitk 
that it was so; he had been amusing himeelf at 
her expense, and she, like an idiot, had been in 
earnest. Contrary to his custom of late, Stuart 
lingered until the whole party separated for the 
nigh?, then he passed out on to the verandah, 
where Vinnie found him waitiog. 

**Good-night, Miss Graydon,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. His voice was soft and tender, 
and the clasp of his hand spoke more than a 
thousand words ; but Vinnie’s pride was roused, 
and theugh she trembled at his touch, and 
could have thrown herself on his breast and 
sobbed out all her bitter sorrow, she looked up 
calmly, saying in a cold, still volce,— 

“ Good-night, Mr. Stuart.” 

7 ~ * 

“J can scarcely believe you are really goiog, 
Vinnie.” 

It was Mrs, Hamilton who spoke, and there 
were tears in both eyes and votce. 

They were standing on the verandah, Vinnie 
diligently buttoning her gloves and striving to 
— calm, but making a miserable failure of 


t, 

Stuart and Sara had gone for a ride before 
breakfast and had not yet come home, so Vinnie 
would be saved the pain of bidding him good- 
bye, yet with strange inconsistency, now that he 
was nob here, she lon for only one more 
glance at the loved one more claep of 
— stirred her soul to its very 


face was white as marble, with no more 
of life in it than a stone facs, save that the pale 
lips moved and the dark lashes quivered now 
and aga'n. 

“And it seems like a dream, an ‘uncanny 
one, too,’ as the Scotch have it,” replied 
Vinnie. Then they stood in perfect silence 
for some time, regarding one another ever and 
an 


on, 

“Tb is very rude of Sara to go off in this 
manner,” observed Mrs. Hamilton, glad of an 
excure to sppear apgry so as to hide her 
emotion, ‘‘ very rude of them both, but worse 
io Sara.” | 

Do not mind, Mre. Hamilton, it is best 
so,” returned Vinnie, and something in the 
girl's eyes—the deep, passionate anguish and 
the pride which she saw struggling there told 
the mother more than a host of words, She 
bent forward quickly, and pressed a gentle loving 
kiss upon the girl's lips. 

You had better go before they return, dear,” 
she said, ‘*I will come with you to the boat, 
Come, children |” 





When they reached the bank, where 1 black 
boy stood ready to row her over, litt!e Myra and 
Alfred eet ups perfect yell, clinging to Vinnie, 
and begging of her to come back soon—in a week 
—and nothing would pacify them save a promise 
of a speedy return, 

Ah! little did any of them guess what fruft 
her return to Brentland would bear ; better for 
her, perhaps, if she never had, yet who can tell ! 

Vitnie bad a dim vision of waving handker- 
chiefe when ehe arrived on the opposite bank, 
and looked down with tear-blurred eyes; then 
the trap started to bear her away from brentiand 
and all she loved. 

As they turned a bend in the road Vinnie raw 
Stuart and Sara riding along one of the sugar 
paddocks at the rear of Brentland. They were 
both talking earnestly, Sara in evidend good 
spirite from her gestures. 

Could Vinnie have heard their conversation 
her heart would not have fe!t so heavy se io did 
as the tall sugar-canes hid the two equestrians 
from view. 

“Sars, ib is too bad of you; there is Mies 
Graydon driving away, and you sald she did not 
start until the afternoon,” said Stuart, as he 
caught sight of the trap. 

“Did 1} Well, I was not sure, and I wanted 
to see Mies Henry so much before she left, Mies 
Graydon has nothing todo with you, Stuart ; she 
fie your brother’s and sister’s governess, It does 
not matter.” 

There was a harsh grating In her voice that 
she could not hide, mingled, too, with a tone of 
trlumph ; and Stuart’s brow grew black with 
anger as he looked at her, and listened to her 
slighting words of Vinnie. 

Was Sara jealous of Vinnie? It flashed upen 
him for the firet time, and his voice was nob 
pleasant as he said,— 

“Ib matters a great deal, My mother’s guests. 
and those whom she has aboud her deserve some 
respect, Heaven knows I am boor enough, but 
you would have me a perfect Goth.” 

“ Really, Stuart, I am sorry if you sre hurt, 
but at the same time lem glad she has gone. 
There has been no true peace in the house since 
her arrival.” 

“There might be two opinions about the 
cause,” muttered her cousin, as he ewuvg himeelf 
from the saddle, and Sara gave him a quick, 
searching glance; but his face gave no clue to 
his meaning, and eo she went into the house only 
half satisfied with her morning's work 

o * o * 


Ib is evening in Brisbane, and a girl and a man 
are standing on the verandah of a house that 
overlooks the pretty, picturesque river, flooded 
now with rich purple and golden lights, that are 
changing quickly to a deep crimson that will 
linger in the sky, and away over the range long 
after the moon is riding in her silver. car. 

Vinnie—for it is she—turne her face so that 
the golden light fails across {t as her companion 

es some remark; and to those who have 
known her before there Is a sad, though sweet 
change in the young face. A calm quiet liee like 
a veil over the pale face, and a strange, indefin- 
able shadow is for ever in the hez:l eyes—a 
something in the whole manner of the girl that 
tells of a hard battle with eelf, and of final con- 
quest and resignation. 

The situation which her friend wrote of proved 
too hard, but they had been kind people who 
had sent her, with high recommendations, to 
Belsbane, friends of their own, and here she had 
found a home as companion to an old lady who 
was too poor to afford a servant as well, and too 
feeble to do things for herself—a dear, lovable 
old lady, who during the six months of Vinnile's 
stay with her had grown to look upon her as « 
davghter. 

Mra. Grafton saw with mingled pleasure and 
pain the deep, abiding passion thad Arnold 
Norant had conceived for his beg ge 
passen from England — pleasure, for she 
bought the love of a good and honest-hearted 
man would make Vinnie happy and rouse her 
from the quiet that was unnatural In one so 
young—pain, that she would lose oue who had 
endeared herself to the old lady, but the pain she 
would not think of, 
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Andi so, when Arnold Norant called on thi: 
calmly beautifal evening, Mrs, Grafton sent him 
cut on the verandah, giving him a smile as che 
Sie dutes ‘wes eulerinth eel that: ke. bed 
hi was u that 
her sympathies, 

Araold Norant was young, but not in his firet 
youth ; there were lines about the pleasant, firm 
mouth that only come with years of toiling in 
the busy, greedy world, and a gravity in his 
manner that told of a hard fight. 

He had conquered, and now at thirty-four 
could offer his bride a home where wealth would 
and a heart that had 
never beaten for woman before. He was a man 
of strong passione, a man who if he once loved 
would love for ever ; and it was Vinule Graydon 
whose heart was buried In the grave of a dead 
love, who had awakened passion in the breast of 
Arnold Norant. 


As Arnold Norant bends towards her Vinnie 
meets his eyes, and she knows bafore he speaks 
what he is about to say. Like a flash come 
question and answer in her busy brain while he is 
yet hesitating. 

Her own love is hopeless. Tais man is good, 
and true, and earnest, and without vanity. She 
feels that ff she refuses him his life will be a 
blank which no o woman's smiles will ever 
lighten. Shall she, who cannot obtain the happi- 
nees she craves, withold it from another ? 

No, she tells herself. Arnold Norant shall 
never know that she does not love him as fer- 
vently as he loves her ; and she lifts her face to 
him, the purple and golden mists falling around 
her like a veil and waits for him to speak. 

** Vinnie,” he says, and his voice is like his face, 
deep and earnest, with a lurking tenderness in it 
that is pleasant to hear. “Vinnfe, I think you 
must have seen how dear you have become to 
te. I bave dared to think that I am not dis- 
tasteful to you, and that knowing I cared, you 
have not repulsed me. Is it so?” 

It is so,” replied the girl, her eyes dropping 
under his tender gez+, while « flash mantled her, 
pale cheeks. 

‘‘ You knew I cared, and you let me come?” he 
asked. by 

© Yes,” 

Very lowly came that one word; then Arnold 
bent his chesnut head and laid a tender, almost 
reverential kiss upon her lips, while his blue 
eyes cought her downcast hazel ones, 

“ Darliog, Heaven has been very good to me! 
Upray I may be worthy!” he whispered, and 
Vionie echoed those last words for herself. 

Perhaps in time, with this good man’s love to 
shield her from the world and harm’ she would 
learn to forget Stuart, and love her husband 
even as he loved her. 

So ehe reseoned with herself, though a voice in 
her heart whispered softly, ‘‘True love never 
¢ies, You gave all your love to Stuart Hamiltoa, 
and cannot take it back !” 


+ » o * * 


“T have written to Vinnie, and received an 
answer. She saya she will come with pleasure.” 

Sara Bently looked up quickly from her crewel- 
work as Mrs. Hamilton laid down the letter, a 
roalicious smile upon her lipr. 

“IT always thought the Eaglish were so 
proud?” she sald, “ Bat I suppose Vinule Gray- 
don is the exception that proves the rule.” 

“You speak enigmatically, Sara! How do 
you mean?” interrogated her aunt. 

“ Well, if 1 knew, as Vinnie does, that my 
presence was distasteful to certain members of 
@ family, I wouid die rather than visit them!” 
was the half-defiant retort, for Sara well knew 
her words would vex her aunt. 

‘OF whom are you speaking, Sara?” asked 
Stuart, who was reading under the candelabra 
at the further end of the room. “To whom 
was Miss Graydon's presonce distasteful }” 

There was a challenge in his eyes, a scorn in 
his voice, that sant an iadescribable thrill of fear 
through Sara Bently’s heart. 

What did he mean! Had he discovered her 
falsehood! Surely he would tax her with It at 
once If Ib were so. 


Ab! Sara Bntly, retribution fs fast coming! 





That weary, uosstisfied expression on your face 
tells that deceit has not brought content nor the 
fulfilment of your desires, and soon your punish- 
ment will be complete ! 

“T am 6 of yourself, Stuart. You 
took no pains to hide your dislike,” returned 
Sara, her voice sounding very shrill in her 
excitement. 

“For the future you will be kind enough to 
allow me to speak for myself,” he said, closing 
his book, and turning to Lucy, who had just 
entered with her lover, “Are you going to give 
us some music ?'’ he asked. 

Sara bic her lips, and took up a fan to hide 
her face. 

To do her justice, she loved Stuart with all 
the passion she was capable of bestowing upon 
anyone, and a sickening, overwhelming pain 
fell upon her as she realised that Stuart would 
never look upon her with eyes of love, though he 
might not wed Vinnie Graydon. 

She rose, after a time, and left the apartment. 
Lucy was singing ‘‘Once Again,” and she could 
not bear the music or words in her present frame 
of mind. 

What if this visit of Vinnle’s awoke the old 
love in Stuart's. heart? Oh! why must Lucy 
want to get married just now ! 

Could she not in some way prevent Vinnie 
coming ? 

So she sat in her room, with no light save 
that given by a ray of moonlight that fel! across 
the floor, plotting and scheming ; but wher she 
heard them all bidding good-night on the 
verandah she rose from her chair, passing her 
hand wearily across her forehead, for she 
knew that Vinnie must come, that she was 
powerless, and could only wait for the course 
of events, 

“He is mine by the right of the love I have 
given him all my life!” she muttered, fiercely. 
**Surely Heaven would not let her take him 
from me?” 

Heaven? Sara Bently, did you think of 
Heaven when you breathed into Stuart's ears 
= lie that separated him from Vinnie Gray- 

on ? ‘ 

She did nob go out to bid them good-night, for 
her face was not ander her contro], Sara Bently 
being possessed of a crafty soul, but with no 
strength of will to hide ite workings, 

She watched Lucy and Roy Allerton as they 
stood on the verandah, talking earnestly, after 
the othe:s had departed, and a wicked feeling of 
hate aud envy entered her soul that Lucy, her 
cousin, should have her every heart’s desire, while 
from her was withheld this one happiness. 

“T am glad now that she is to be married 
soon,” she muttered, "I should grow to hate 
her if I eaw her and her lover together day 
afcer day looking so calmly and confidently 
happy! i - * i * * 

Brentland is lying bathed in hot northern 
sunshine, the tall pslm’s green plumage fe 
perfectly motionless, and not a quiver is to 
be seen among the feathery foliage of the bam- 
boos. 


A deathlike stillness reigns in the house, for 
those who are at home are all lying down 
exhausted with the heat, not only of this day, 
but of the last month, for it is nearing 
December, and the sun seems to shine down in 
merciless gloating upon the land which has no 


shade, 

S mart Hamilton ie the only living creature to 
be seen, and he is lying on a bamboo lounge, with 
his arms above his head, apparently asleep. 

The quiet fs broken by the toud barking of doge, 
and while he is half-sleepily wonderiag whom they 
are barking at a light step sounds on the verandah, 
and atall girlish figure, fo a p-une-coloured habit, 
comes round the coraer of the house, and face to 
face with him. 

‘* Vinnie!” he cries, starting forward, his face 
lighting up with joy. 

Bat Vinnie bas schooled herself for this 
meeting, and looks up with a calm hauteur on 
her face that chiils him, as she esys, coldly, but 


leasantly,— 
© Mr, Stuart! Yoware not often at home at 
this hour, Is there anyone else at home 1” 





“* Yes, the girls are in their room,” he answers, 
gravely, letting her haod fall, and tarning away, 
in utter disappointment, yet half-glad that she 
had not noticed his evident delight at seeing her. 

Vinnie bas no need to ask if anyone is at home 
agalo, for before she has traversed half the length 
of the verandah Mrs. Hamilton, the children and 
Lucy, are gathered round her, laughlog and 
questioning all in one breath. 

‘Come along, you are just in time for after- 
noon tea,” says Mrs, Hamilton. ‘“ Now,” as they 
entered the sitting room, “ how come you to be 
here? I thought the Maranoa was not due unti! 
to-morrow, and we were all going in to meet 
you.”’ 

‘'Shan’t we go now, mamma?” aske Mpra, 
opening her big dark eyes in disappointment aud 
looking as though about to cry. 

“ Vianle is here,” she returne, smiling, and nob 
noticing the signs of the coming storm. 

But Vinnie knows them by past experience, 
and draws both children to her aa she says, with 
& grave smile, —- 

“ You have lost nothing. The heat {s terrible 
on the road, and [ saw one horse fall down in a 
dying state, and passed another dead on my way 
here. Not pleasant sights, dear! We will have 
a picnic in the scrub or down on the rocks by the 
rapids instead, eh?” 

Myra looked at Alfred to see if this met with 
his approval, and as the expression of bis face 
was pleasant she smiled up av Vinnie. 

“ Are you happy, Miss Graydon?” she asked, 
suddenly, and Vinnie started and fiushed at the 
abruptness of the question. 

“What a question! What msde you thiok of 
is?” 

‘Mamma says unselfish people are always 
happy, and I heard her tell paps you were the 
most uneelfi-h girl she had ever seen,” replied 
little Myra. 

“Yes, I am happy,” answered Vinnie; and 
Mrs. Hamilton, catching the sadness in her voice, 
told herself that she would not wish her child to 
look and speak so, 

Sara came Into the room while they were 
drinking tes, greeting Vinnie with the utmost 
frankness, and laughing, in her usual half-sar- 
castic manner, over the loss of their promised 
trip into town. 

The wedding was to take place in the followiog 
week, and so they were all very busy during those 
days before. Being so far from town there was 
no possibility of buying confections, aud so all 
had to be made at home save the wedding-cake 

Vinnie, ha chosen her path, did not spen1 
her days in pi and, though there was that 
new quiet in her manner, she laughed with and 
at the others over their work in the kitchen, and 
told many a quaint, pleasant story while kneading 
up flour and butter for ples and tartr. 

And so the wedding-day arrived—a hot, dry 
day, the aun shining down with a blinding glare, 
and renderivg the house like an oven. The flowers 
which had been placed to decorate the table, 
whereon the luncheon was arranged fn most 
elegant aud picturesque style, were already droop- 
iog their heads, and when the wedding party 
were all assembled the clergyman came to M:s. 
Hamilton with & request that the ceremony be 
performed in the open air, under the orange- 
trees, 

It was a pretty sight. The young bride i: 
her robes of Indian muslin and Breton lace, aud 
her stalwart lover, grave-faced and tender ty 
her side; Vinnie, in pale pink and white lace, 
holding her bouquet and gloves, and the group 
of gueste forming a half circle round ther. 


Sara had refueed to be a bridesmaid, and stood 


far. away from them by Stuart's aide, but he 
had no eyes for her; they were fixed on Vinnie 
Graydon. 

Once only did she look up, when the clergy- 
man’s voice pronounced the words, “I, Lucy, 
take thee, Roy, &c.," and her eyes met Stuart's, 
but she made noeign. She had given her trot’ 
to Arnold Norant for good and aye, and dared 
not let herself even think ef Stuart Hamilton 
now. The benediction. had been pronounced, 
Lucy and Roy Allerton are man and wife, The 
luncheon and speeches were tolerably successful. 
but the heat was so great that everyone looked 
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trimmings, and a hat to match, there fs great 
excitement and running to snd fro, dipping of 
hands into mysterious little backe's held by the 
ladies, and then the young couple drive away 
amid » shower of rice and slippers, and bright 
merry laughter, 


CHAPTER VI. 
“* Dead, long dead, 
Long dead, : 
And my heart is a handful of dust,” 


‘Mr, Norant! That is the friend who came 
from England with you!” Mre. Hamilton spoke 
interrogatively, holding the letter which Vinnie 
had given her still in her hand. ‘‘ You are true 
to your friende, Vianie,” with a emile. 

They are standing under a large, spreading 
banyan alone, and Vinnie lifts her eyes, nod 
seeking to hide the pain in them from her com- 

jon. 

‘*We are engaged to be married,” she sald, 
with a emile that was so full of weariness that 
to Ms. Hamilton it seemed more sad than 
tears. 

“D> you love him, Vinnfe?” asked her 
friend, laying her hand gently on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“He lovee me, and I will be true to him,” 
returned the girl, with a sob in her voice, though 
her eyes were dry. “It would spoil his life if 
he thought I did not love him, and life is not so 
very long. Ob! I pray miae may not be!” 

And with these words she turned away, 
putting up her hands to her face as she went, 
Mrs. Hamilton did not recall her, she felt that 
in such a moment as that the girl was best alone. 
A rustling of leaves behind her made her turn 
quickly to see Stuart, white and trembling, 
etandiog near the fence that enclosed the 
garden. 

By his side stood Lucy and Roy Allerton, 
both very pale, and Lucy’s face showed signs 

Mrs, Hamilton stared at them aghast 
for a few moments, then she asked naturally,— 

‘* What has happened ?” 

"Come up to the house, mother,” cried 
Stuart, In a savage tone of voice, and striding 
forward ; ‘‘come up to the house, and face Sara 
Bently, with her wicked false tongue.” 

Mrs, Hamilton looked at Lucy and Roy as 
ifshe thought her son bad taken leave of his 
senses, but Roy came close to her side, saying 
gravely, — 7 

“Stuart has cause for anger sgainst his 
cousin ; she has played him false in a most cruel 
manner.” 

Vinnie and Sara were standing under a 
mango-tree talking quietly, when Stuart strode 
angrily up to them, followed by his mother, 
Lucy her husband, Vinnie drew back in 
pained surprise as she caught sight of Stuart's 
face ; but Sara » and turned 
as if about to flee from him. 

“No, miss mischiet 


aia a ee our wicked 

did you do it? Did Vionle say avy of those 
you repeated to me ? she tell you of 

suy words of love that passed between us at all, 

or did you Heten each time, ing to me after- 

wards and saying how Vinnie had hed over 

is with you! Speak the truth, Sara; 


it to me, and then the whole truth fiashed upon 
me, for he went on to say how he hai seen you 
Matening at the door, when Vinnie and I were 
alone, often.” 

Stuart paused for want of breath, holding his 
cousin’s arm still in that vicelike grip, but she 
seemed to have no cegoisance of it. Her face 
was livid, and her thick lips moved; but no 
sound came from them for some moments ; then 
she lifted her eyes to his, and even in his anger 
a thrill of pity swept over him for the unhappy 
girl, her eyes were full of bitter humiliation and 


** They were all lies, Stuart ; Vinnie loved you 
from the first, but I swore she should never be 
yours if I could not win your love. I told 
myeelf she should not win you, and I kept my 
vow.” There wasa kind of dogged defiance in 
her manner, but al! there felt nothing swe pity 
for her, her humiliation was so complete. 

**Go,” staid Stuart, coldly and sternly, ‘‘and 
may Henven pardon you. I never wish to lock 
upon your face again,” 

“Stuart!” she almosb screamed, flinging 
herself on his arm, “Oh, Stuart, forgive me, 
I love you too!” but he pot her from him, 
turning to where Vinnie had been standing, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

‘* Where did she gc, mother!” he asked, look 
ing wistfully at Mrs Hamilton, who had grown 
very pale during the scene with her niece and 
80D 


‘* She went down towards the river,” she said, 
pointing towards the bank that lei to the rapids, 
and Stuart went without a word. He found 
Vinnie standing by the river bank under the 
shade of some tea trees, whore scarlet tassels 
rested lovingly on her bronze head, her face very 
still and white, her smal] hands clasped before 


her. 

As the sound of footeteps fell upon her ear 
she turned and looked with pained, dezed eyes 
into Stuart’s face. 

“ Vinnie,” he cried, putting out his hands to 
her, his voice thrilled with tender lorging and 
sorrow, “I heard what you sald to my mother 
under the banian tree this aftenoon. Ob, 
darling | tell me, can you marry this Arnold 
Norant, knowing vhat you are dearer than life 
iteelf to me!” 

**Your love hae come too late,” said Vinnie, 
with a quiet in her tones that betrayed the con- 
straint she put upon hereelf, “I have given my 

lighted word to a man who deserves a better 

te than to wed a woman whoee heart Is buried 
fn the grave of a hopeless love, but, pleaze 
Heaven, he shall never know.” 

“Vinnie, Vinnie! you do not love me or you 
could not wed another, even for honour’s sake,” 
he cried, passionately, 

“Yes I do, Heaven help me! Bat listen, you 
are young—you will learn to forget—you will 
grow to love some other woman with a stronger 
love than you feel for me, But Arnold 
Norant has passed his first youth ; if I were to 
be false to my word it would ruin his life!” 

“ And you!” asked Stuart, huski!r. 

She looked up suddenly at him, and Instead 
of answering, repeated a few words from a poemy 
which he bad read one day :— 


“ I think the love denied me here 
Will be mine fn the rest of God.” 


He never forgot the look in her eyes as she 
half-w: those words—the calm, brave 
resignation, struggling with her woman's love, 
that showed in every line of her countenance— 
never forgot the sweet, pure face of Vinnle 
Graydon as it looked when she lifted her lips, 
saying softly,— . 

“* Ktas me once, Stuart, for the sake of what 
might have been,” and he stooped and kissed her 
with the stern, passionate despair of a last fare- 
well, Little did either dream that it was, indeed, 
the last, - 

Little did Stuart dream as he strode away, 
crusbiog through the scrub, that when he again 
gazed on that lovely and loved face there 
would be no recognition, no pain, only calm 





spoken so softly and tenderly to 





sweet only a sweet, holy smile on the 
pe that had 











In the sad after-daye {t came back to him with 
a grim, sorrowful satisfaction that he had spoken 
no words of anger to the woman he loved, in her 
bitter anguish. Once or twice they had trembled 
on hislips, but he felt that Vinnie was acting 
rightly, and eo, as he touk that farewell caress, te 
whiepered hoarsely, — 

“Heaven bless you, my love--and Heaven 
help me !’ 

oe “ o * 

The sun was low down in the heavens and 
sending shafts of glorious colour over the land, 
when Mrs. Hamilton med Stuart on the verandah. 
His eyes were heavy and dork with pain, hie 
face white and rigid, and hermother-heart knew 
without word irom him that Vinnie Graydon 
had sacrificed Love to Honour, She did nov 
blame the gir], but there was a little bitterness 
in her voice when she spoke. 

‘*Where did you leave ber, Stuart?” eho 
asked, 

“ Has she not returned? I left her two hours 
sgo, down by the rapide,’ he answered, in husky 
tones, 

A startled look came to Mrs, Hamilton’s eyer. 

The blacke had been troublesome of late, and 
there were a number of paid-off boys waiting the 
arrival of a echooner to take them back to their 
is'ande, who spent their time wandering on the 
river bank. 

“ I cannot understand it,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Something must have kept her.” 

Once more Stuart goes down the bank {fn search 
of Vinole, this time with no passionate, eager 
longing, only a dall sickening sense of loss is 
upon him, 

It fs a lovely evening, with purple and golden 
mists rising up among the polished follage of the 
tropical vines, crimson lights mingling with the 
frothing waters as they dashed with a dull muzsi- 
cal roar over the rapids, 

Golden shadows are lying across the land too, 
and, under the tree where he had left her, he 
sees Vinnie, not standing as he had last seen her, 
with hands clasped in silent prayer and sorrow- 
laden eyes, but lying Ina pool of sunlight that 
plays fitfnlly among her bronze hair and over 
her stili, white face, 

There is a holy calm on ib, a calm that is not 
of this world, and S‘uart knows, ere he lifte her 
reverently and sees the crimson stain on her 
breast, that Vinnie Graydon {s gone to her ever- 
lasting rest. 

He knows insticctively how it happened ; some 
black has been shooting birds fn the scrub, and 
the arrow has entered Vinuie’s heart instead. 

He utters one deep agonised groan, presses one 
kiss on the unconscious lips smiling so peace- 
fully, then carries her gently back to the house, 
and lays her in the room which was always called 
hers, 

Search was made for the author of her death, 
but he or she was never found. 

Late that night Stuart, wanderiog moodily in 
the grounds, sees a white figure coming towards 
him and recognises Sara. He half turns away, 
but her voice, with a gentleness in it quite new 
to him, makes him pause, 

“Stuart,” she says, humbly, “forgive me. I 
would give five years of my life to restore hers, 
even if it would take you from me. I am going 
home to-morrow ; forgive me!” 

“I forgive you,’ he returns, putting his hand 
on her shoulder, “ But let this be a lesson to you, 
Sara. My life is ruined. I can never love again, 
shail never be the same again. The best part of 
me lies buried in that grave which holds Vinnie. 
Now leave me, and good-by.” 

And Sara goes, leaving him pacing slowly to 
and fro in the moonlight, that shows his hand- 
some young face and worn as with years 
of trouble, Nowand again he turns his eyes 
towards a piece of rising ground on which fs a 
rough wooden cross, It is Vinnle’s grave, and 
once he stretches out his arms, and a great sob 
bursts from him as his pale lips murmur,— 
“Ob, Heaven! how can I live without her!” 

[THE END. } 





“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
on Baldness, 


vation.” A Practical Groyness, 
Superfiuous Hair, &c. 40 Post-free six stampe 
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HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Pretty Gwen raieed her lovely, tear-stained 
face and !ooked earnestly at Gladys. 

“Now that you know all,” she sobbed, wring- 
ing her little white hands,“ what would you 
advise me to do!” 

“Ob, if I only kaew how to advise you, I 
would do it,” returned Gladys, " but I do not,” 

‘**T have been turning the situation over every 
possible way in my own mind,” continued Gwen, 
“and I can see but one path that might bridge 
over the present trouble ; but I cannot tell how 
it might end. I—I—could accept the attentions 
of Mr. St. John, and that would cause papa to 
relax hfs vigilance, and then some day when 
were lsast expecting it I could marry est 

“T should never have dreamed of wuch an in- 
genious plan,” said Gladys. “ What a clever 
brain you must have, Gwen!” - 

" Necessity stimulates invention,” declared the 
heiress, adding: ‘‘ You are to tell Rupert my 
plan, and say to him that he must not feel one 
pang of jealousy if he sees me often with Cecil 
Ss. John, for every thought of my heart will be 
for himself, You will have an opportunity of 
telling him to-night. Taere will be guests here 
this afternoon—the Misses Tempest. I shail send 
for Rupert to comes to the drawing-room. You 
can tell him then, Ob, how happy I am that 
Rupert has been reinstated as papa’s secretary, 
and you as my companion, Gladys!” 

The entrance of Mrs, Melville put a stop to all 
farther exchange of confidences between the two 
girls, 

Gladys srose, and on some slight pretence 
quisted Gwen's boudoir for her own room. 

*T am glad to have the opportunity of finding 
you alone, my dear,'’ said Mrs, Melville, ensconc- 
ing herself comfortably in one of the luxurious 
lounging-chafrs. 

“I bope you do not intend to lecture me, 
mamma,”’ cried the heiress, petulantly; “my 
head aches. lf you have anything unpleasant to 
say do save it for another time, will you t” 

Mrs. Melville's haughty face relaxed into a 
peculiar smile. 

“TI think I expressed my sentiments forcibly 
enough in regard to this morning’s mad explolt 
when your father brought you home,” she said, 
calmly, adding : “I wish to talk to you now on 
quite @ different subject—about the two young 
ladies—the Misses Tempeat—who will be our 
guests for a fortnight. Come and sit down here 
on this hasscck at my feet,’ 

Reluctantly Gwen obeyed. It was useless to 
resist, although she knew well that her mother’s 
* jittle talks” ended in sharp lectures. 

“You have never seen the daughters of my 
old friend. I want to tell you what they are 
like,” she pursued, 

“T know, mamma,” declared Gwen, “ Ruth is 
a blonde—a magnificent creature—so the socle 
papere describe her, and Huldah is dark, like a 
Spanish princess.” 

© Very beautiful girls, both of them,” resumed | 
Mrs. Melville, adding, slowly, “and it is the one 
hope of their mother’s heart that Mr, St, John 
wiil fancy either one or the other.” 

“ T hope from the bottom of my heart that he 
may, manima,” declared Gwen, heartily, “ They 
must be charming girls.” 

Toaey could not find a more eligible parti, either 
of them,” Mrs. Melville went on, taking no 
of Gwen's remark.. ‘' Bat what I wish to consult 
you about, my dear, is your wardrobe, I feel 
reluctant to tell you this, still it la my duty. 
They will throw you completely in the ehade, I 
fear ; you can do no more than to take pains with 
your toilet.” 

Gwen raised her dark, dimpled face, and her 
mother readily discerned a bright crimson flush, 
like the heart of wild red rose, on either 
cheek. - 

From her earliest infancy Gwen had been vain 
it was her besetting sin, Had not her mirror 
told her how lovely she wast Was not her 
beauty the theme of conversation wherever she 





went? Did nob every young man whom she 


met surrender his heart to her at the first glance ? 
And did not the young artist say, who had visited 
them only a few short weeks before, ‘‘ If I could 
produce that face of hers on canvas 1b would 
make my fortune?” 

It was certainly a great blow to her pride, 
knowing this, to be told ia so many words that 
she would be thrown so completely fn the shade 
when the Tempest alstera came, The thought 
piqued her. 

he looked forward to their arrival with more 
than ordinary interest. 

They were certainly not ordinary girla—Gwen 
had to admit that when she saw them—but as 
for being so very much more beautifal than her- 
self, she rather doubted it. 

She smiled amusedly as she thought of her 
mother’s words, when Rath Tempest adroitly 
brought the conversation to bear upon Cecil 
8. John. 

‘*T have never seen him,” said Ruth, fastening 
& spray of white heath in her blonde tresses; 
“but they say he fs the very beau ideal of all 
that a young man ovght to be. Is he dark or 
fair, Gwen }” 

“ Dark,” returned Gwen, aad she smiled again 
as she saw the look of intense satisfactton with 
which Ruth greeted this intelligence, “ You 
will see him at luncheon,” she added. 

“T shall know at the first glance whether I 
shall like him or not,” chimed in Huldab, with a 


-malicious glance at her elder slater, which that 


young lady did not pretend to notice, 

Both girls took especial pains with their 
toilets, Rath was resplendent in pale-blue silk 
with silver garnitures, while Huldah was like a 
poet’s dream in rose cashmere and floating 
crimson ribbon. 

Gwen wore a plaid dress which Mra. Melville 
cordially hated, but of which Rupert was par- 


ticularly fond. 

For the first time in her life Gwen found her- 
self wondering vaguely if St. John would fancy 
either one of the two alsters, who seemed to 
have eee the Mount for the sole purpose of 


They did not know whether or not St. John was 
interested ia —and it was evident they did 
nob care, they felt so confident of their own 
superior charms and their capability of winning 
him fgom her, 

No wonder Gwen felt piqued at the situation. 

One glance as they entered the dining-room 
showed Gwen that Rupert was nob present, and 
Giadys had not joined them on account of a 
headache, but Mr. St. John was there, haughty, 
handsome, and telf-possessed, seated on Mr. 
Melvilie’s right. 

Gwen could not help but watch him with con- 
siderable curiosity as the two beauties were pre- 
sented to hia, 

There wae admiration in his eyes, but car- 
tainly not as much as when they had firrt rested 
upon her own fair face, 

A sudden temptation came to her to show the 
beauties they would have no chance whatever of 
winning him if she chose to keep him by her 
aide, The idea seemed to fairly take possession 
of her; not that she loved Rupert l«ss, but she 
meant to show the Tempest girls that handsome 
Cecil St. John was hopelessly in love with her- 


At luncheon Gwen exerted herself to please as 
she had never exerted herself before, and for the 
first time since he had» been at The Mount she 
was gracious and wordrously pleasant with St. 


notice.} John, 


There was driving after luncheon, and, to 
Rupert Dane’s intense annoyance, as he watched 
the group from the study wiadow, he eaw St. 
John take his place by Gwen's side, 

Was Gwen's nature so light and buoyant she 
could forget so easily the grievous disappoint- 
ment of the morning } 

They had been so near to happiness, and {If his 
pee had not failed, Gwen would have been his 

de by that time. 

It was evident she,was not thinking of {ib or of 
him, or she could nob look in St. John’s face, and 
laugh eo blithely. 

With a heavy heart and 4 more wretched feel- 
ing than he had ever known before, Rupert 





turned to his work ; but it seemed impossible to 
fix his mied upon it. 

At that moment he caught sight of Gladys 
passing the study door, He kuew she was golug 
to the library, Closing his desk abruptly, he 
arose and followed her, 

He was thankful to find her there alone, 

He went hastily up to her, impulsively catch- 
ing both of her little hande in his, gazing 
eagerly Into her averted face, 

“Tell me how everything stands, Gladys ; I 
am dying to know,” be said, huskily, ‘ What 
did Gwen’s father say to her? Of course he 
does not suspect, or—or—he would never have 
received me into his family again.” 

“ That difficulty has been bridged over, but a 
new one has presented itself,” returned Gladys ; 
and she proceeded to give him the message Gwen 
had intrusted her with—that she must receive 
St. John’s attentions for s little while, to allay 
ber father’s suspicions as to the true state of 


affairs, 
Rupert's handsome face turned very pale as he 
listened. : 


“If I must, I will try to endure it the best I 
can,” he returned, huekily. “ But, oh! Gladys, 
you do not know the fierce pain it wrings from 
the heart of a man ever so slightly inclined to 
po to see another clasp the hand of the one 

‘oves, “a” 


“[—I—can understand it, and sympathise 
= you,” the girl answered in a low, faltering 
voice, 

“They say it is wrong to worship anyone in 
this world, but I canvob help idolising my bonny 
Gwen,” he went on. “I often wonder if it is 
given to the generality of men to love as ia 
tensely as Ido. If I were ever to lose Gwen it 
would kill me. My great love has taken posses- 
sion of me completely. When Iam with her I 
forget the whole world. But I am tiring you 
listening to me,” he said, suddenly, noting how 
pale weary her sweet face looked, 

She shook her head, 

“ Oh, Gladys, if you knew the comfort to me 
of finding a friend to whom I can speak unre- 
strainedly about my darliog, you would under- 
stand how I appreciate your friendship.” 

So, until the evening gloaming fell around 
them on that short wintry afternoon, Gladys 
Barton patiently listened to him, and no one 
looking at the girl’ calm face could have told 
that her heart was oe ty She sat pale, cold, 
and still, listening to his plans and hopes—how 
he trasted some day to be rich and famous, and 
all for Gwen's sake—Gwen whom he, loved so 
well, 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tuat evening in the drawing-room at The 
Mount, was the most wretched Ruperb Dane 
ever remembered to have passed, 

Again Gladys pleaded a headache, and was 
not present, and he found himself obiiged 
to attempt the entertaining of the Misses 
Tempest in turn, 

They were beautifal, but, like most beautiful 
girls, he found them wearily insipid. They could 
not understand the leading topics of the day, 
much less converse about them. He could only 
chain their attention when he onste = bp 
skating- , pretty gil, and who thelr es- 
seate oores bah come hile he talked to them he 
did his beet to catch what St. Jobn was saying to 
——. that brought such a vivid flush to her 


How he longed to take him by the shoulders 
and fling him bodily from the room, crying : 
“ Woo, covet, long for my dark-syed Gwen as 
much as you like, you can never gain ber, for she 
is mine—my promised bride |” 

As for Gwen, she purposely avolded meeting 
Rupert’s anxious reproachful brown eyes. 

“He does not like it, but I cannot help it,” she 
thought, turning her dark curly head away. 

No matter what part of the room Gwen watin, 
St. John followed ber like a shadow, and it was 
like stimulating wine to Gwen to note the angry, 
jealous glances the two beauties would dart 
her from under their lower ng brows, 
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From that night St, John acquired 
in Gwen's eyes, 

it was delightful to her to see that she could: 
win so eatily a man whom seed pact 
her longed for, and the arch gl eoquetry 
Gwen gave him emboldened him. She had never 
given him an opportunity before to show 
raa'ly fascinating he could be, and he exerted 
hin-e!f to make the most of the present 

Gwen told herself, when she reached 


aad 
; 








that night, that she had never f Cecil S». 
John one half so sgreeable as she found him 
on this particular evening, 


to him, and the delicate flattery was 
toher, She. for his coming, and 
take pleasure in bis presence; but she always 
excused her calling it, in her own mind, 
“only a little flirtation,” which would end in a 
few short weeks. 

Rupert saw this state of affairs with 
alarm. To Gladye he went with all his troubles. 

“Tcannot endure this another day, Gladys,” 
he cried, “You must induce Gwen to marry me 
at once—to end this farce, WhenI see this man, 
whom I abominate eo thoroughly, bend his dark, 
handsome heal eo near my (wen that she must 
feel his breath upon her cheek, [t drives me 
nearly mad. They have arranged for a driving- 
party to-night; but Gwens not go with St, 
Jobn—I swear it ! Tell her what I say, Gladys.” 

Bat Gladys shrank from carrying euch a 
message, , 

“Ibis quite useless to ssy anything about it 
sow, Mr. Dane,” she said, gently; “for Iam 
very positive Gwen has already promised to 
eecompany him.” 

A terrible whiteness stole over his face. She 
“Soa what it sca A pd on. | . 

** Then you refuse to may message to her, 
Gladys,” he asked, sharply. é 

'|—I—would rather not,’ she answered. 

“ Tell me one thing,” he implored. “ You are 
& young girl like Gwen ; you can understand her 
better, » than I can. Tell me, Gladys, 
do you think my darling is learning to care for 
St. Johan? Sometimes that horrible fear assails 
me, but I drive it quickly from me. I want 
your honest opinion, Gladys. OF all the world, 
you will tell me the truth, 

He eaw the tears start to her pretty blue , 
and he would have been something lew 
humsn—knowing she was weeping for 
him—not to have bent bis head as s 
might have done, and kissed them away. 

Neither of them eaw Gwen who had entered 
the room at that instant, and who stood rooted 
to the door-way, gazing on the unexpected scene, 

Gwen's pride was stabbed to the quick; as, 
nolselessly as she had entered, she turned 
swiftly and left the room. \ 

In the corridor she met Cecil St. John, He 
wondered why her cheeks were so unusually 
flashed, and why her eyes were sparkling like 
— — 

went up to him quiotly, saying : 

** You asked me less than an bour ago if you 
could be my escort during the driving party, and 
I said no, If you have made no other arrange- 
menta, I-T sey to you thap I have re- 
considered the matter, and will go with you—if 


meee an angel, Miss Gwendolen!” cried 


ty for 
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-Tastead of drawing back from him in haughty 
e for this daring speech, he saw her 
cheeks flush under the compliment, and he told 
himeelf that the way was clear for a speedy and 
“The marriage cannot be consummated any 
too s00n," he muttered, when he found himesif 
‘alone; “for Tam being pressed hard. I am in 
horrid’ each day that I remain here.” 
And he to wondering how much the old 
millionaire lawyer would give his daughter on 
her wedding-day, aud how much of It conld be 
converted into cash. 
As Gwen was just about starting, sho met 
Rupert in the corridor. 
Why have avolded me, Gwen, when I 
senb word toyou that I wanted to ses you parti- 
calarly ?” he asked, gazing earnestly down into 
ba’ “ a! Ynation, R 4 
ee 4s your imagtnation, Rupert,” she said, 
carelessly. “I have made no attempt to evade 


Winn 

- AVThe .carriages are at the door, Gwen,” he 

said, shortly, “and In the foremost one is St. 

ae E ‘romise mé you ere not going with him, 

Dg. 

“Iam golpg with Mr. St, John,’ Gwen de- 

clared, drawing haughtily back ; adding, cut- 

tingly: “ Really; Icannot see why you interest 

so much about so small a matter.” 

The horrible ‘in his white face startled 

her ; she had never seen that expression on his 
why,” 


he repeated fn an in- 
tense voice. “ Need I remind you, darling, that 
wife that should have been, and that would have 
been if fate had not dealt so cruelly with us that 


“Tam going with Mr, St. Jobn,” she declared, 
breaking away from his encircling arms ; and she 
left him standing there with a face as pale as 
death and a heart as cold as marble, 

Had her love drifted from him so soon, as his 


it ie because you are my betrothed bride—my | 


“Never epsak to me egiain!” she crled— 
“never again! Henceforth we are strangerr, 
or enemies—never agnin friends. I forbid you 
to seek my presence, or to speak tome. Do you 
hear, Rupert Dane?” she added, furiously, 
stamping her dafaty little feet 

Her fair, handsome face flushed, then turned 
deathly pale. 

“T will obey you after this evening, Gwen,” he 
said, sadly; “ but I must incist upon taking you 
home,” 

“T ehali mob permit you to do so,” she rs- 
torted. “FE will go with Mr, St. John now for 
pure spite. Your despicable jsalousy will avail 
you nothing,” 

““T have warned you, Gwen, that you shall 
not!” he\answered, with quiet determination. 
“St. Joha\is coming this way. We shall soon 
eettle the matter.” 

"T am glad he fs coming,” returned Gwen. 

** It does not become one man to speak badly 
of another,” Rupert went on, slowly ; ‘ bud this 
much I cannot refrain from telling you, dear. 
They say down at the villege that St. Jolm bas 
been imbibing freely, therefore he is in no fib 
condition to take care of you,” 

“Tt is a base slander!” cried Gwen, “ and 
you know it.” 

Nearer and nearer approached 8b, John. He 
ggg Dane without delgning him go much asa 


“Allow me to escort you to the carriage, 
Miss Melville,” he said, with a low bow, ‘IL 
sincerely hope I have not kept you waiting.” 

Gwen laid her little gloved hand on his arm, 
and turned sway with him, and ia that instant 
Rapert Dane, pale as death, sprang before them, 

In Gwen’s memory ever after there lived the 
remmembrance of fierce, bitter words that led to 
blows. Then suddenly the starlit sky, the suow- 
covered earth, and the two handsome, angry, 
defiant faces seemed whirling around her. She 
threw up her hands with a startled cry, and sank 
in a deep swoon at Sr. Juhn’s feet. 





mother had prophesied it surely would? Ah, 
no! he could not, he would not believe it, 

He did not realise until later what prompted 
him to follow the driving party as soon as his 
duties would release him. 

He met the party just as they were about 
setting out on the return trip, 

Gwen was greatly startled at seeing Rupert 
suddenly appear before her as she stood there 
walting for her escort. 

“Gwen,” he said, Imperatively, “listen to 
me—let me minke it a prayer—if you love me, 
come, return with me, St, John must not take 
you home!” 

“TI think you have suddenly taken leave of 
your senses, Roperb Dane,” retorted Gwen, 
angrily end indignantly. “Do you imagine I 
wauld come with one e:cort, and abandon him, 
for another 1” ’ 

"You must do so In this Instance,” he said 
sternly. , 

* Hear me once for all, Mr. Dane: I have said 
that Mr, 8, John shall take me home, Ah! 
bere he comes now.” 

“Jf he takes you ft will be over my dead 
body, Gwen !” her lover vehemently exclaimed, 

“You are trying to frighten me,” she said, 
angrily ; ‘but it is quite useless, Now, don’t 
be absurd, Rupert, and make a scene, I re- 
peat, Mr, St, John is coming to take me home, 
and I am going with him.’ 

And I repeat,” said Rupert Dane, steadily, 
“that if St. John takes you home to-night it 
will be over my dead body!” 


CHAPTER X. 


GwBNDOLEN drew back, with a white, startled 
face, and for one thrilling moment gazed up into 
the stern, set face of her lover. 

Before she had time to answer him, he went 





Ta a trice the two gentlemen had been separ- 
ated by their friends, who had been amazed at 
the encounter, 

"Do not attempt to Interfere further,” some- 
one whispered io Rupert’s ear; " there will be 
bloodshed if you do. St. John always goes 
about armed. No matter how brave you are, it 
is foolhardy to face a loaded revolver in the 
hands of a man is his condition;” and as the 
words were uttered Rupert found his arms 
firmly pinioned from behind, and, despite his 
desperate struggles, he was held thus, and had 
to endure the maddening sight of sessing Gwen 
lifted by his rival, placed in his carriage, and 
driven rapidly away oub of sight, and as be 
strained bis eyes after them he distinctly saw 
St. John turn abruptly from the main road into 
the oid river road to the right. 

At that moment the stranger who had pinioned 
Rupert releaeed him, saying, calmly,— 

“ Rail against me as much as you like, young 
man, I have the satisfaction of knowing that L 
have done you a good service, no matter how it 
appears to you, Follow them as soon as you like, 
you will not overtake them,” 

Although greatly incensed Rupert dared not 
waste a moment's precious time to stand there 
bandylng words ; but in less time than {t takes 
to tell it, he had jamped into bis own trap, and 
was whirling after them with the swiftness of 
the wind. Bub the moment he turned into the 
river road an awful cry broke from his lips, He 
remembered hearing that afternoon thata terrible 
storm had just demoliehed the bridge that 
spanned the dark, sullen stream, 

He argued to himself that neither St, John 
nor Gwen knew of this, and, heediess of the 
danger that was awalting them, they were dash- 
{pg on to their horrible fate. 

He tried to utter a prayer for Gwen, the 
beautiful, wilful darling whom he loved so well. 

If he could only get near enovgh to them to 
shout out to them and warn them of their 
danger! But the words died away on his lips, 
leaving no sound, 

He urged his horse to the poor beast’s utmost 
speed, but {tb seemed to him that the animal 





tly ,— f 
St. J . “E had decided not to} "hs nos wake me a 

lesperate, my darling. 
— eete ekshy clase ecco ome Come with me quietly, I beg of you. I wish I 
Guaibilen pata wate ging rep ts iauanter face mide the in 
bad been by say ade,” She angrily flung the hand he had laid 


upon her arm, 


only crept along. 
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RUPERT SEIZED THE REINS, AND SUCCEEDED IN ARRESTING THE BRUTE ON THE VERY BRINK OF THE CEASM, 


His soul seemed to leave his body and travel 
on quickly in advance, so great was his intense 
auxiety. He was so near now that he could dis- 
tinguish the two forms in the carriage, 

He readily conceived from the way in which 
Gwen leaned back among the cushions that she 
had not recovered from her swoon ; but that 
which struck the utmost terror to hie heart was 
the sudden discovery that St. John was swaying 
from side to side in the carriage, and was 
utterly unfato govern the fiery eteed that was 
plunging so madly toward the yawning chasm 
ahead of them, 

The sight seemed to freezs the blood in his 
velns, 

“Ah, Heaven! why have I been prevented 
from saving Gwen?” is the cry that falls, 
— and agonisingly, from his death-white 


Could he see her dashed down the horrible 
chasm, and live after witnessing it ! 

Ah, no! the sight would surely kill bim. 

“Is there any chance of saving Gwen!” was the 
agoulsing cry that welled up from hie very soul. 

He was but a few yards behind them now, and 
for the third time his clarion voice rang out, 
warning St. John of the danger ahead, and cry- 
ing out to him to grasp Gwen and jump for their 
lives. 


This time St. John heard, and the sudden 


realization of his awful peril brought him to his’ 


senses as nothing else could have done. For an 
instant he seemed paralysed ; then Rupert Dane 
saw him suddenly rise to his feet, and, all un- 
raindful of Gwen, spring from the vehicle, 

** You villain/” shouted Rapert, as he saw 
St. John desert Gwen in her deadly peril. 

Ah! what could save her now? 

On, on, with the speed of the wind, he urged 
his tired horse, All in an Instant a way to save 
her, and the only way, had occurred to him. 

He nerved hiraself for the ordeal. If it falled, 
it meant death for both of them. But his own 
life he held as valueless if he could not save her. 

It was a moment of thrilling anxiety when the 





two vehicles were abreast. Now was the time! 
He tried to utter a prayer, but words failed him. 

In that instant he had suddenly fiang aside 
the reins of his own horse, and with one fiying 
leap landed beside Gwen, 

At that momenct the plunging horse reached 
the bridge. One instant more of time, and 
Rupert’s poor horse, which had shot on ahead, 
reached the centre of the structure, and with a 
sharp terrified whinny that sounded almost 
human in its fright, the horee and trap suddenly 
disappeared, and was followed the next Instant 
by a dull thud, as they struck the dark sullen 
water below. 

The veins stood out on Rapert’s forehead like 
whip-cords, and despite the iatense cold, the 
perspiration rolled down his cheeks in heavy 
beads, But his strong hands did not tremble, 
they were like bands of steel. 

In less time than it takes to tell bt, he had 
grasped the trailing lines, and with one powerful 
lunge backward that seemed to strain every 
nerve in his body, he succeeded In bringing the 
beast tremblingly back on his haunches on the 
very brink of the yawning chasm. 

He never afterward remembered clearly just 
how he had eprung from the vehicle, seized the 
trembling animal by the bit, and backed him 
from the swaying, shaking bridge—back to terra 
firma and safety, 

“Thank Heaven! I have saved you, my 
darling!” he hoarsely sobbed, 

* Bat it shall avail you nothing, my fine, brave 
secretary!” sneered a voice in his ear; and 
before Dane could turn about, he reveived a 
heavy blow over the temple that sent him sense- 
less down to the ground. 

“We shall see who comes out best fn this 
affair,”’ muttered St. John, who had watched 
breathlessly the hairbreadth escape of Gwen 
and the handsome young secretary from tragic 
death. ‘' He can never prove that he saved her. 
I will always swear that he did nothing of the 
kind when he tells of it, My word will go quite 
as far as his, I fancy.” 





Getting into the carriage again, he hasiily 
turned his horae’s head toward a small, narrow 
road that led in a roundabout way to the village. 

“Let Dane take care of himself the best way 
he can,” he muttered, ‘I wish to Heaven he 
would die there !”” 

And without one backward glance at the noble 
hero who had risked his life to save Gwen, who 
had been deserted so ignominiously, he sped on 
to the town some two miles distant, 

He sought to revive Gwen by pouring a few 
drops of brandy between her white lips, as {ft 
would never do to take her home in this deep 
swoon, the duration of which quite frightened him. 

They had almost reached The Mount when 
Gwen opened her wondering eyes. 

“ Where am I?” she cried, in affright; then, 
with a sharp, eudden cry, she sobbed out below 
her breath, “Oh, I remember! You and Mr. 
Dane were having a heated dispute, and—and I 
grew terrified, and must have swooned. Ob, 
Mr, St. John, tell me, I beseech you! how did 
ip end?” and the lovely dark eyes sought his 
face iu tearful entreaty. 

“In the most matter-of-fact way possible,” 
responded’ St. John, “In the midst of the 
wrangling I simply thrust bim aside, picked you 
up, placed you in the carriage and drove off.” 

Gwen drew a long breath of relief ; but sud- 
denly a cry broke from her lips,— x 

“ Why, we must have come by the old road, 
she cried, “and must have barely escaped the 
bridge! Were we not lucky? I heard only to- 
day that the further end of 1b was completely 
demoliched. I forgot to mention it to you.” 

“No, I did not know of {®, and it came near 
costing us our lives,” he said, hurridly ; continu- 
ing: I had almost reached the centre of the 
bridge when I discovered our terrible danger, and 
by s superhuman effort stopped the horse on the 
very brink of it ; but,” he added, quickly, "I beg 
that you will never mention it, Miss Melville ; 1 
confess I am too bashful to pose asa hero for 
saving your precious life.” 

(Zo be continued.) 











JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XV. 
THE REAL JANE BROWN, 


.For the letter was from the real Jane Brown, 
the girl who had taken Jocelyn’s place in the 
girls’ school, ab Chester. Wasa ib only a few 
weeks ago? Tv Jocelyn ib seemed like years, 


** Dear Miss Brown” (it ran),— 

‘Tam getting a day-pupil to post thie, 
as I am quite certain the head-cat here reads all 
the letters put in the school-bag. A telegram 
came this morning, which I had to open, bat I 
knew it wasn’t for me. Ib said ‘please come 
back at once,’ and was ‘Martha’ I 
couldn’t answer it for I don’t know apy Marths, 
and there was no address but London. No one 
knows I got it, for I met the boy at the door 
so Mrs, Warden is none the wiser. But do 
write ab once to the care of the day- pup!i, whose 
addrese I enclose, and tell me what in the world 
Tm to say if ‘Martha’ turns up. If she comes 
Pll be turned out, and I’m getting on gor- 
geously ; but I suppore that won’t Interest you 
much, especially as we'll both be found out ff 
you can’t stop ‘Martha,’ Do write at once, 
for my hair is gettiog gray. We never thought 
of this when we changed the two Jane Browns, 
dia we !—In great haste. J. B” 


“What's the matter?” Moyra’s volce seemed 
to come from a long way off, and Jocelyn de 
Burgh, who should have been mazquerading In 
Mrs, Warden’s School for Girls as plain Jane 
Brown, remembered sharply that she was in 
Castle de Burgh, and could not get away. 

Nothing much,” she snewered, slowly, 


- on! y I think I had better send a telegram.” 
re m a yh to-night—the office in 
illage closed lop . Ie it 
serious | You aren't io trouble te eres 
No, at least, I don’t know, My——” she 





“ MARTHA, MARTHA!” JOCELYN ORIED, AND CAUGHT THE OLD WOMAN BY THE ARM—" DON'T RING, 


hesitated, ‘an old nurse of mine wants to see 
me. I thiak I'd better wire that I can't come, 
and ask her what the matter fs.” 

" You could go quite well if you liked,” Miss 
de Burgh ssid, slowly, “ thatie, if you could go 
ons day and come back the next, just seeing 
your old woman for the one evening. I suppose 
she lives in London ?” 

Jocelyn nodded. 

“Could 1?” her face full of doubt, for what 
could Martha want of her? ‘‘I don’t know, 
perhaps I had better stay here, only I may have 
to go. And how could you manege about Mrs, 
de Burgh }” 

“ That’s another thiog I came to ssy. Granny 
is wild to-night ; the doctor has just been hers, 
aud he says no one bub Matthews is to go near 
her for the present, She is not to be read to or 
talked to, or visited ; I never saw her as bad as 
she has been since father saw her after dinner. 
Sof you have to go you cav, I'll miss you 
dreadfully. I suppose I couldn’t go too? 1l’ve 
ore been to London in my life,” rather wist- 
fully. 

“Bat I can't go for all that. I—you eee I 
haven’} enough money,” for it had taken a 
pound of Martha’s gift to buy her ticket from 
Coester on, and the rest had gone in in a present 
to the maid who waited on her. 

"Granny must owe you some, but we can’s 
ask her, I can lend you five pounds till she pays 
you,” 

**How good you are to me!"’ Jocslyn’s face 
was downcast. It was sickening to be un- 
derhand with avy one eo frankly good as Moyra 
de Burgh. 

“ Bat I can’t even telegraph unlets you lend 
me sixpence,” dolefully. 

“Walt a minute.” Mies de Bargh slipped 
from the room, a lovely vision of white satin and 
old lace, to return breathless, “There’s my 
ow: dropplog it on Jocelyn’s lap, “ there’s 

ve pounds in it, and some shillings, I'll drive 
you down early to the telegraph office, and if you 








1M HERE! 


o'clock traia and you'll be there at six. Granny 
will never know you're gone if you're back next 
day, And you will come back, won’t you? for 
l’@ #0 lonely.” 

She stooped and kissed the down-bent grace- 
ful face—J.celyn, for vary shame, could not look 
at her—and was gone. » 

Tae telegraph office was jusb opening when a 
tall slim girl in ehabby bleck entered {ft next 
moruing. The girl behind the counter was 
taktog the firet message off the wires, and as she 
wrote it down, she glanced at her visitor. 

‘Ts there any message for Mise Brown at the 
Castle!” Jocelyn said, with aqatck impulse. 

The girl looked at her and then at the door, 
where Moyra waited in the pony-cart, 

*‘ Just come, madam,” she answered, civilly, 
and handed the message, where the ink had not 
got dried, over the grating, 


"For Heaven’s sake come, Martha will be 
here this afternoon. Train from London that*we 
came by. ** Brown,” 


Jocelyn flew out to Moyra. 

“Ti have to go,” she cried ; “are you sure I 
can?” 

“ Certaio,” calmly ; ‘you couldn’t see granny 
if you tried. Hop in, and we'll go to the sta- 
tlon. There’sa train at nine, and we’ll catch it, 
But you've no things!” 

“JT don’t wand them. 
bruzh,’’ 

Jocelyn tried to laugh, but the shadow of 
coming evil was heavy on her, What could have 
hdppened to take Martha to Chester? Could 
Miss Barry be dead, and did Martha want her to 
come back to London ? ~ 

She had just time to jamp into a second-class 
carrisge, no time to buy a ticket, bub there 
would be no no trouble about that with a guard 
who knew Moyra de Burgh. She had had no 
breakfast either, and at the first stopping-place 
she bought some cakee, but the very taste of 


I can buy a tooth- 


find you have to go to Lon‘oo, take the twelve J them sickened her, when for all she krew she 
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pr. ag be hurrying back to Mise Barry and cap- 


She gazed at the time-table the guard gave 

_ her when he cams to ask for the money for her 

ticket. London was out of the question ; she 

must stop at Chester and catch Marth, before 

she had time to go and rain that poor little im- 

postor at Mrs, Warden's school. Fortunately 
she had plenty of time, 

She was cold and stiff when the slow train 
pulled into Chester at one o'cleck, and her feet 
had no fesling as she iy out on the plat- 
form ; with her thick veil down she stood in the 
hurrying crowd, for a train had just come in on 

the other side of the station, and wondered if 
ehe dared spend any of Moyra’s money on lunch 
and hot tea. 

The next second she forgot them, She brushed 
by an affable porter who was asking about boxes 
that she had nob got, plunged through a group 
of men who were smo and shaking hands ; 
and ran through ths covered way to the other side 
of the station. For, as plainly ae she had ever 
seen anything in her life, she had seen old Martha 
Hewitt in the black bonnet and purplish frilled 
shawl which were her only out-door wear, briskly 
crossing the platform to the cabstand, By the 
time Jocelyn could reach ib, the old woman was 
goue, Thers was only ths last glimpse of cab- 
wheels turning out of the station, 

Jocelyn flew before a man who was makiog 
for the only hansom left on the stand. 

* Qaick 1” she cried to the driver ; “ the War- 
den School for Girls! And if you can catch up 
to the old woman who just drove away 1’t! give 
you five shillings.” 

‘* What old woman ?” the man said, slowly, 

“An old woman in a purple sort of shawl,” 
wildly; “you must have eeen her, Anyhow, 
gob there first.” 

“Til do that all right,”—with a grin—" but I 
didn’t eee avy purple shawl,” 

“ What could have started Martha so early, 
and what a blessing I didn’t walt for the late 
train |” Jocelyn thought as they whirled round 
corners and cut across crowded streets. “Oh! 
surely I can get there and stop her?” 

But when she stopped at the school-gate 
Martha's cab was before her, empty. With her 
hand raised to pull the bell that would mean 
ruin to Jane Brown the governess, stood a hard- 
faced old woman in a dingy purple shawl. 

“Martha, Martha!” Jocelyn called sharply. 
She fairly leapt o¥er the pavement and caught 
the old woman by the arm, “Don’t ring, I’m 
here!” She was breathless. 

** Mias Jocelyn!” The woman turned sharply, 
and her wrinkled face wa: grimmer than ever ; 
but she laid a hard hand on the soft one that 
held her arm. 

“*Thank Heaven !” she said in the old crabbed 
voice, “ButI knew you'd behere! I knew it 
was a lie!” 

“Knew what was a lie?” Jocelyn suddenly 
remembered the waiting hausom, the rows of 
windows in Mrs, Warden's school, *‘ Come away 
from here somewhere that we can talk,” she said 
authoritatively to the woman she had obeyed all 
her life, Come quick, before they see us !” 

She pushed Martha into the hansom she had 
jast got out of, 

“ Drive us to a shop where we can have lunch,” 
ehe ordered the man, 

“Why can’t we talk at the school? Aren’t 
you allowed visitors ?’’ Martha said suspiciously. 
“ Miss Barry would be in a fine way If she knew 
they let you out alone, driving round in cabs!” 

“ Why did you come, Martha? What brought 
you? And won't you tell me you are glad to see 
me?” the girl’s ips trembled aa she spoke ; after 
Moyra and Huntley, Martha seemed scarcely 
human, 

“What brought me? Lies that they told 
about you, Lies that if they’d been true I'd 
never have seen you again!” fiercely. “ Glad to 
see you, Miss Jocelyn? Why, my life’s been 
weary to me from the day you left me, and I’ve 
been frightened to death about you these two 
days past.” 

Her thin, hard lips were as dingy a purple as 
her shawl. 

Could anyone have told her about Castle de 


Bargh? Jocelyn made her get out as the cab 
stopped at a confectioners, a quaiat little shop In 
a side street, 

**Come in, I’ve had no breakfast,” she said, 
when the cab was paid, 

-She took Martha by the arm and led her to a 
table in & secluded corner of the refreshment- 
room, where a few ladies and some boys were con- 
suming tarts and ices, 

‘*No breakfast,—jo they starve you at the 
school? And you’ve not told me where you get 
the money to be driving round like a duchess.” 

Jocelyn was ordering soup and sandwiches from 
the girl who came to their table ; when she had 
gone she turned quietly to Martha, — 

“T’m not at the echool, I never went there,” 
she announced, calmly. ‘I've come along way 
this m dy 

Martha Hewitt, the self-contained and cross- 
grained, grewdivid. She shook Jocelyn by the’ 
arm. 


“ Was he telling the truth then? Were you 
there? Ob! Heaven forgive me, and I who told 
him his mind was wrong. Tel. me quick, have 
you been—where I told you not to go!” 

** You didn’t tell me nob to goanywhere. You 
i. wt f vague, and saved your conscience with 
ints and thoee likenesses,” sternly, “ But if you 
want to know I’ve been at Castle de Burgh.” 

* Castle’ —— 

Martha shut her Ips like a trap aa the girl 
cams up with two emoking bowls of soup, bat 
she wastrembiing. When they were alone again 
she groaned as she tried to speak. 

“Castle de Burgh, and got away!” she 
muttered. 

“No one knew me, you and Mise Barry 
turned me-out as Jane Brown.” 

“Castle de Burgh, and him oub! And it 
means I'l! hang for it,” her voice just a croak in 
her throat, 

" Hang for what? Eat your lunch, and don’t 
talk nonsense! Oaly tell me what brought you 
here, plainly.” 

But Martha pushed away her plate, and put 
her rough hand up to hide her working mouth. 

“There's no time toeat, no time to wait, If 
we'd save his mind that I've put off its balance. 
Come, Miss Jocelyn, come. We must get to 
London the first trafa.” 

There wass dignity fn the woman's exclte- 
ment that made Jocelyn obey her but she drank 
her own soup first. Nothing would make Martha 
taste hers, 

“ Martha,” she said, when they were out in 
the street and hurrying to the station ; ‘‘ whose 
mind is unbalanced? You—oh!” alight break- 
tug on her, “ you don’t mean my father’s io 
London t” 

Martha nodded. 

“And Miss Darry, where's Miss Barry?” 
wildly. 

“Saving her own skin as she always Is,"’ the 
old woman broke out bitterly. “Hurry, Miss 
Jocelyn, hurry, and pray we're in time! Bot 
ee could I tell that I’d ought to have believed 

im >” 

And not another word could the girl get out 
of her till they drew up in the dusk at the old 
familiar door of the narrow little house in the 
mean square, whence six weeks before Jocelyn 
had been turned out like a dog. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MARTHA, 


Marra took a key out of her pocket, and with 
a sharp glance round the deserted street, un- 
locked the house and pulled Jocelyn in, double 
locking the door behind them. 

“Stay here, I left him in his bed. He was 
worn out when he got here, and I thought he was 
raving besides. I've left him alone here all day 
when I went to get you. Miss Barry went 
away the mioute he came.” 

Jocelyn would not have known the woman as 
she lit the gas in the room that had been Jocelyn’s 
and knelt down by the bedside, 





‘*Mr. Richard, my dear,” she cried softly, “ can 
k you ever forgive old Martha? For I’ve been to 


back with re, 
like I eaid I would if she was there.” 


t her rough hand. 
“My good Martha,” 


I eee! Be yrs Cage 
80 was no ab if you were at 
Chester, and she was at Castle de Bargh, how 
could you briog her 1” 

“Tt was another girl at Chester, a friend of 
hers, that let her know I was coming. And ehe 
met me. She's here now, Mr. Richard, will I 
wT and down. 1 

‘* No, no bu come down, I'm 
quite rested, Marton.” 

_. There ® look on his face that Bryan 
Madre: heater seen there; the mist of his 
a amie Leg dyes away. With his 


store 
yon 


"TI was too troubled about that dream of mine 
didn’t believe io, But It’s all right no-, 


The old woman amiled back at him, but when 
she stood ia the passage outside she gripped the 
banleters for support, 

“All right, but I'll pay for it with my life,” she 
was sick and falot for all her greimness, “if it’s 
all 1% 

Bat she sald nothing to Jocelyn as she bade 
her put off her things and lay the table. 

"T’'ll cook some dinner, and Mr, Richard will 
coms down.” 

* Does he know I’m here ; will he know me!” 

“Ob, he knows. And if he knew you before 
he'll know you now,” coolly, 

“Bat he didn’t know me, Martha.” 

Bat Martha pald no heed to her, aud as if she 
were in a strange dream Jocelyn went on setting 
the table, where she and Miss Barry had rat at 
so many dreary meals, for the father who had 
come here so s' . 

“Jocelyn!” his voice made her start. There 
he stood in the doorway, pale and worn still, but 
with steady eyes that met hers, instead of the 
vague stare that had so trubled her at Castle de 
Burgh. 

“ Jocelyn, is It you Is ft really my Jocelyn?” 
he held out a hand to her almost dou f 
he remembered-how he had repulsed 
before, But with a glad little cry she had run 
to him. 

“Oh, you know me! You know it’s really 
a own big daughter, that you left a tiny 
child.” 

Tears were In his eyes as he looked at her, 
and he kissed her softly that she might not see 
them. 


“Know you, yes! I was blinded that night 
with my own misery, you must forgive your oid 
ttle girl,” his hands very gentle on 

the shoulders of the girl who was so like to 


the he seemed to have found 
dinner. Did you eat your lunch | 


**I never thought to see you in 
me you'd gone to America,” he 

She led him gently toa 

" How did you know it was 
Mise Barry was here! How 
Ob, I papabonpngy: em mae 9 _ 
that you were gone, t of you 4 
in the mountains, In the wet and cold,” she 


ehuddered. : 
“ Poor Hittle girl, I forgot that,” tenderly. “It’s 
a long story, Jocelyn, how I gob here; but the 
night you brought me home from de 
Borgh began it. I had strange dreams that 
at least I thought them dreams, I thought 
been to Alicia, and she was an old woman, 
dden, and that a strange gir! 
Jocelyn, that I left » baby. 
thought, and it came to me 

trae.” 
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to the old houee where I had left you, and where 
you told him Miss Barry still jived. I had some 
rooney, juet enough, and I walked to the station 
at Heg’s Head and came here, I wacn’t myeelf 
really till I saw Martha. When she came to the 
door and took me in I knew it was all true, and 
that it had been my Jocelyn I left at Castle de 
Bargh.” 

“Why didn’t you tefl the Moores }” reproach- 
fully. 

Richard de Burgh reddened. 

“| was afraid they might stop me, I think. It’s 
not good for a man, Jocelyn, to have been shut 
up for nineteen years.” 

‘ Hash, hush!” she whispered, ‘‘ That ia all 

one.” 

She was glad that the door opened and Martha 
came in with the dinuer, the homely meal was 
better for Richard de Bargh just then than the 
remembrance of nineteen years in a living grave. 

She laughed as Martha uncovered the dishes, 

“ Miss Barry would have a fit if she saw us. 
She never had anything but horrible currant tea- 
cakes at this hour,” she said. 

“She needn’t grumble, she can afford it,” 
Martha, returned, sourly. “ Now, Mr. Richard, 
the chops are cooked to a turn,” 

The colour came into his face as he ate ; all 
the day he had fasted, with the awfol thought 
oa him that Martha was right and that it was 
his own mind that bad imagined Jocelyn at 
Castle de Burgh. He straightened his bent 
shoulders and stood erect by the fire when dinner 
was over, his own self again for the first time ; 
forgetful for the first time, too, that he had 
eeceped from an asylum and might be taken back 
there at any minute, 

“How did they leb you come away?” he 
asked, suddenly, of Jocelyn. ‘I shouldn’t have 
thought Alicie,” he paused, 

“She doesn’t know, Aad I must go back in 
the morning. But you're safe here with Martha.” 

Richard de Burgh started, bis security fading. 

**T don’t know,” he observed, uneasily. He 
strode to the door and called into the kitchen : 

Martha came at once. : a 

“Shut the door, and sib down,” he ssid, 


_ gravely, “we must thiok what's to be done. 


Miss Jocelyn says she must go back to Castle de 
Bargh in the morniog.” 

The old woman sat down obediently, her 
rough hands hidden under her spotless apron, to 
hide the ceaseless working of her fingers. 

‘*She doesn’t know how | came to know you, 
sir,” she ssid, nodding at Jocelyn; “if she did 
perhaps she’d not go back to that houre of 
evil!” and Jocelyn marvelled at the flat hope- 
leasness in her voice, 

**T don’t know anything,” the girl cried, ‘* ex- 
cept that I lived here all my life with Miss Barry, 
and that the day I was twenty-oné she eent me 
away, after leaving me a letter to say I had not 
a relative ia the world to whom my existence 
would give pleasure, and that my presence in 
—— was @ source of difficulty and dapger 

er,” 

“She did that!” Richard de Burgh’s face 
darkened. 

“ Don’t blame her over much |!” Martha cried, 
quickly. ‘*She did her best, according to her 
lighte, They told her that you were dead In 
the asylum years before, snd we were in terror of 


the de Burghe, for thelr hand is heavy. A 


moath before she send away Miles Jocelyn, Mr. 


_ Hogo saw ber and me in the street and followed 


ur. Then he came to the house, and Miss Barry 
could do nought but swear she knew nothing of 
your daughter, As soon as she could ehe sent 
her away, but "twas for Miss Jocelyn’s sake ae 
well as herown, The day after Mr. Hugo came 
and searched the house, but he got no satie- 
faction. Miss Barry’s bard, and thioks of her 
own skin, but she’s close as wex, She thought 
twas best never to let Miss Jocelyn know even her 
own name, It was as Jane Brown, she sent her 
to the school ehe never went to.” § 

‘She went away when I came, she wouldn’t 
even see me!” the man enjoined. “It was all 
of 8 piece,” 


“She didn’t see you,” Martha retorted, 


you away... It was the best she could do for you 
——though I don’t say ehe hadn’t thought for her- 
self when she did it.” 
** Well, well, it doesn’t matter! the thing is 
what's to be done next,” he said, ehortly. 
“Things stand, you see, precisely as they did 
nineteen years ago, There's nothing uew for you 
or me, Martha,” 
** How do you know there len’b}” Jocelyn 
had sat listening quietly, now she sprang up. 
Tell me all I don’s know,” she demanded, im- 
perilously, ‘‘and perhaps I may know something 
that you don’t. Why did they put you in an 
asylum? And where did you know Martha?” 
“ Martha was under-nuree at Castle de Burgh,” 
said her father, slowly. ‘‘ That was how I knew 
her. And they put me in the asylum because 
they proved I had quarrelled with my father 
and killed him. Miss Barry was Hugo's gover- 
ness, and had been mine, she and Mrs. de Burgh 
showed at the trial that I was insane.” 
Jocelyn drew her breath through her teeth. 
“ How?” she whispered. 
*' Misa Barry, because che liked me ; Alicis, I 
suppose, because she hated me. Ib wse easy 
enough ; I had lived fo s queer way ever since 
my father had married Alicia Loyd. But I was 
sane enough, and I never killed my father. 
Heaven knows l’d have killed myself rather ! 
He and I had words about your mother, but we 
were both outspoken ; it meant little.” 

* Do you mean your father was murdered, and 

said you did iv? Oh! how dared they? 

How dared they!" Jocelyn's eyes were blazing 
in her white face. 

Martha threw her apron over her head; and eat 
rocking to and fro like a woman in unbearable 


* Because I was a wicked coward and afraid of 
my own neck,” she gasped, convulsively, ‘‘ It 
was I did it 1” 

Her volce waa earnest enough, yet something 
ia it made Jocelyn think she was ying. 

*‘Marths,” Richard de Burgh said, quietly, 
“did you think I did it! Have you thought so 
all these years 1” 

Bat she kept obstinate silence, a dreadful 
figure, with covered face, that never ceased that 
tortured rocki 

“ Father, tell! me what she means,” Jocelyn 

“ Does she think you did it?” 

©] tell you I did ft.” Martha’s voice was all 
but aabrick. ‘I did it, and if I hadn't been a 
bad woman I’d have died for ir.” 

“ Dear old Martha,” Richard de Burgh put his 
hand on the averted shoulder, ‘why do you go 
on like that? There’s no one here you need lie 
to, Tell meall you know about that night, all 
that you could have told me if they had let me 
co) before the trial.” 

“TI can’t,” she moaned. “You know all I 
know. And {t was dark, I couldn’t see. When 
she struck a light——” 

“* My hand was on your shoulder,” he ended for 


"And theold man was gone,” she sobbed. “I 
let him go in the dark,” 
“You let him go—yet you say you did it,” 


Jocelyn had started from where she sat, and 

was kneeling beside the old woman, both arms 
round her, 
‘‘Mertha, you're killing me,” she said white 
ped, ‘'* tell me ail you mean or I can’t bear it. 
you don’t tell me you will make me atk Mrs, 
de Burgh.” 

She felt the woman trembling. 

“Oh, my lamb!” she sobbed, “I'll tell you 
anythiog rather than that. For ff you do thatl 
must hang. ‘d had words that night, the 
old master and Mr, Richard, because Richard 
would go away for days and never say where 
he’d been, and because his stepmother was always 
harping on things he'd been doing, eee 





loyally, “that che might be able to take her 
oath she'd never seen you since—since they tock 





Aad the old man answered very angry. 

** Not till I'm dead, if that’s what you call 
reasop.”” 

I could hear plaia from Mrs. de Burgh’s bed- 
room, where I was filling the hot-water cans, 
and I thought I heard Mr, Richard go out; but 
I couldn't have, for in a minute the old man gave 
a sort of groan, 

‘Open the window!” he says. “ Alr, I want 
air,” And I heard the big window opened that 
has a drop below 1b to the river of a hundred feet 
or more, and then a shofiling noise so thet I knew 
fr. de Burgh was stumbling over to {ft In his 
dreselog-gown. 

“I went on tidying up the washstand, and I 
heard some one in the hall outside by the eltting- 
room door, I supposed it was Mre. de Burgh, 
and my heart was sick that she should find the 
two quarrelling,” 

“The sitting-room door that opens into the 
paseage ?” Jocelyn interrupted. 

‘That door,” assenting, “ Iwas just going away 
when there came a scream to curdle your blood, 
and I ran tothe eitting-room with my candle fn 
my hand, but the draught put it out. I went 
straight into the room and it was pitch dark, 
for outside it was black and rainy, and there 
was no lamp, J could just eee where the window 
was, and I thopght I saw some ove move there 
like a shadow, I fell over a stool, and before I 
sould get up I heard the old man scream again. 

“'Help! Alicia, Help!’ Ob, I can hear it 
now. It’s been in my ears ab nights these nine- 
_ years—juet that—calling to hie wife to help 

im. 


“Or you thought he was!” cried Jocelyn, 
angrily. 

“ What else?” Martha sald, dreamily. “ There 
was no sill to the window bud six Inches from 
the floor ; he was hanging by one hand in the 
dark, and some one was beside him close against 
the window curtain. I caught the old man by 
the wrist, and I got a blow of « fist across my 
own hand, so hard that I screamed. I fell back, 
holding to the curtains not to go out, and I 
heard a match struck in the dark.” Her sobs 
stopped her. 

“And Iwas holding you by the shoulder,” 
Richard de Burgh sald, quietly ; ‘and Mrs, 
de Burgh stood in the middle of the room with 
the match burniog out fn her fingers.” 

“And the old man was gone. But twas I 
killed him,” she cried, suddenly remembering 
herself. She looked piteously at Richard, pull- 
ing her apron from her face. “I must have 
dreamed you struck me. I must have knocked 
my hand tn the dark.” 

‘‘Dreamed? You were mad!” Jicalyn 
shrank away from her. “How dared you thiok 
it for one minute 1” 

‘'Who else was in the room?” obatinately, 
"till Mrs. de Burgh ran fu from the passage and 
struck a light.” 

“Father,” Jocelyn said very low. "Oh, 
father, tell her!” but her volce was trusting, 
and the man’s pulses leapt with a great joy. 

"So you believe in me, Jocelyn?” he sald, 
softly ; “ but 1 have nothing to say but this; 
and T aia it at the trial, and was cailed a per- 
jurer because I could not prove {t—or, rather, 
becaute Alicia proved otherwise.” 

“What did you say_at the trial!” Jocelyn 
had turned fiercely on Martha. “Did you tell 
this?” 

“No, or he’d have hang,” defiantly. “I was 
never at the trial, Mrs. de Burgh sent me away 
that night that they mightn't make me tell 
what I knew.” 

“Mrs, de Burgh eent you away, and never 
ralsed a suspicion about you!” incredvlously. 
‘© Why, can’t you see that proves the must have 
thanked Heaven you were out of the wey!” 

“I'd given warning. My boxes were packed 
and gone that day, anyway,” with eullen un- 
belief. ‘I did the best I knew.” 

“Don’t be hard on her, Jocelyn,” the man 
ssid, gently. ‘‘ She went to you, and took you 
for my sake, for the news of my trouble killed 
your mother, It was Martha that hid you away 
from Alicia, and got Miss Barry to take you Ip.’ 

“Father, tell her she's all wrong,” the girl 





said, clear sightedly. ‘Tell her that Alicia was 
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in the conservatory all the time you were talkin 
to your father ; that you went out quietly, an 
it was she he eto when he taid he wanted 
air—you, heard in the passage, nob Mrs, 
de Burgh. Ib was she that struck Martha's 
wrist, not you ; she, who as you rushed in, in the 
dark, got back from the window, elippi 
through the other side of the curtain, a 
struck the light to show you standing with your 
hand on Martha’s shoulder. That is how it looks 
to me, for I know Mrs, de Burgh, and I know 
thao she goes in terror while you are out of the 
asylum ; that ehe’s sick now with fright about 
eomethiog that even Hugo doeen’t know.” 

‘Oh! Jocelyn, my brave littl daughter, we 
may think that—you and I—but we can’t prove 
it.” He lvoked proudly at her lovely face, 
flushed with earnestness, with belief in the 
father she had never known.” 

“Bat that was it—you know it was!,” she 
cried, her blue eyes very bright. 

‘* Tb was, so far as I was concerned,” quietly. 
"T had gone out, but only into the passage, I 
was hesitating what to do when I heard him 
eall, The room seemed black after the light out- 
side when I ran to the window. I thonght I 
caught him at first, then I koew it was Martha, 
Bat there was nothing but my bare word to 
show I ever left the room. Alicjs swore I never 
had, so did Miss Barry, poor soul, who heard my 
father and me talking loudly bab a minute 
before, paselpg by in the passage, She was such 
& reluctant witness that she hurt my cause more 
than if she had hated me. And she said so much 
about my queer ways that the jary got me off 
as ineane, The de Burgh’s temper is not an un- 
known quantity,” drily, ‘in Wales, and I was 
tried there at the Assizes.” | 

“Your lawyer must have been an {diot,” 
wretchedly, 

“My lawyer thought I was a liar, and had 
done it, so he worked the insanity plea for all it 
was worth,” 

Bat Jocelyn was not looking nor listening. 

" Hush |” she whispered, “I thought I heard 
some one trying to raise the window.”’ 

“You're dreaming. It’s a London street, not 
a country house,” abortly. 

Bat she sat trembling. For had nob Hugo 
gone to London; and she, like a fool, had bee 
glad of it! . 

As she leant forward, breathless and listening, 
there was a loud knocking ab the street-door ; 
then the bell pealed viciously through the silence, 

“Martha!” she gasped, ‘‘i:’s Hugo! Where 
shall we go?” 

The bell rang again. 


(To be continued ) 








THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


—i0i— 
CHAPTER LY, 


For a single instant Lois felb her terror mas- 
tering her; it was certainly not an idle fear 
conjured up by-her own excited brain. 

The clock from an adjacent tower struck the 
hour of midnight as she stood there by the brook- 
side, peering, with beating heart among the 
dense shadow of the trees, 

She gszed with diJatel eyes. Surely it was 
her fancy. One of the shadows, which she had 
supposed to be a stunted tree, moved, crept 
nearer and nearer, until it took the form of a 
man moving stealthily toward her. 

Lole’s first impulse was to turn and fiy ; but 
her limbs seemed powerless to move, 

Yes, it was a man, She saw that he was 
moving more quickly forward now, and in'a 
moment of time he had reached her side, and 
halted directly before her. 

“Ah1” he cried In a voice that had a very 
Frenchy accent, “I am delighted to see you, my 
dear lady. Fate has certatoly favoured me, or, 
perhaps, my note reached you and you are come 
in search of me. Very kind—very considerate. 
They are having a fine time up at the mansion 
yonder in your honour of course. Kuowing your 





| penchant for lights, music, laughter and admira- 


tion, I confess Iam very much surprised to see 
that you have stolen a few minutes to devote to 
—me. 

Lois realised at once that this stranger mis- 
took her for some one else who expected to see 
him. She tried to wrench herself jree from the 
steel-like of his fingers, that had closed 
like a vice about her slender wriet; but not a 
muscle responded to her will, nor could she find 
voice to utter.a single sound. 

* You must bave misred the diamonds, lady 
fair,” went on the man, his voice falling into 
what seemed a tantalizing tone. “ That white 
neck of yours and thore beautiful, rounded arms 
must have looked strangely bare without their 
accustomed wealth of ornaments. 1 wonder the 
exacting husband cid not bring you to task 
about them on thi: night above all others ; but 
you dared not tell him. You could not well say : 
‘Oo the night of the ball at Brighton, I very 
unwisely took @ ride with an admirer up and 
down the beach. I had no thought of going far, 
and eo only threw my lace ecarf over my head, 
not so much to protect it as to hide the light o 
the jewels blazing upon me, We unwittingly 
drove too far; the cab broke down, and—end [ 
was robbed of ail my beautifal jewels, and my 
companion, too, was robbed of a large sum of 
money, which I have ever since been trying to 
make up for him, so that he will keep my 
secret,” 


He held her off at arm’s length, trying to peer 
into her face. The moon had gone behind a 
cloud just then—a great, dark, ominous cloud— 
which shrouded the earth in dense darkness, and 
he could not see. 

** You are inclined to be moody and taciturn, 
I see, fair lady,” he went on, with a low, harsh 
laugh. “I do not know but that I should have 
preferred bitter recrimina’ A womsn who 
greete you in this way you can generally smooth 
down, soothe, conciliate ; but you never know 
which way to take a silent woman, no matter 
what success you may have had in reading aright 
the nature of women. But, all jesting aside, did 
you receive my note, which I despatched to the 
house scarcely five minutes ago, or are you here 
by the merest chance /” 

Still there was no answer. “This seemed to 
encourage him, and with something that sounded 
very like a emothered imprecation, he asked, 
sharply,— 

“Let us come to an understanding, my dear 
Mre. Deamond, I do not like this new move on 
your part,” 

It was then and not till then, that Lois found 
her voice, 

“T am not Mrs. Desmond!” she exclaimed, 
struggling to free herself from the man’s detain- 
ing hold on her arm. 

The effect of her words was like an electric 
shock to the man. He reeled back as though he 
had b3en suddenly shot, 

“ You—-are—not—young freer Mogae yes ba bo 
gasped, his teeth fairly cha . “Then, 
Heaven ! you are a spy, sent here by her to in- 
criminate me, to be a witness against me! It 
was a clever scheme, but she shall see that it will 
fail signally.” 

“Tam no spy!” replied Lois, indignantly. 
“Noone sent me here, least of all, young Mrs. 
Deemond |” 

“I do not believe yon!” retorted the man, 
bluntly. “At any rate, you know too much of 
this affair to suit me. You must come along 
with me,” 

"You are mad!” cried Lois, haughtily. “I 
have, as you say, unwittingly stumbled across 
some secret in the life of yourself and one who 
has won the love of a man any woman would 
have been proud to have called—busband !” 

“So you are in love with the handsome, lordly 
Philip, eh?” sneered her com; “It's a 
pity you had not captured the dashing mil- 
lionaire, instead of pretty, bewitching, coquettish, 
Trixy,” he went on, with a fit of harsh laughter. 

“ Sir, unhand me and let me, go!” cried Lois. 
“Your words are an insult] Leave me at once, 
or I ehall ery out for help 1” 

"T believe you would be fool-hardy enough to 
attempt It,” reeponded her companion ; “ but I 





intend to:nip any such design in the bud. You 
must come along with me,I say. If you are 
wise, you will come along peaceably. Attempt to 
make an outcry, and—well, I never yet fell+’ a 
women, but there’s alwaysa first time. You 
invite the blow by going contrary to my 
commands. My carriage is in waiting, fortunately, 
just outaide the thicket yonder.” 

Lois saw that the man she had to deal with was 
no ordinary person. He meant every word that be 
said. She tried to cry out to Heaven to help her 
in this, her hour of peed, but her white lips could 
form no word, 

Suddenly she felt herself lifted {n a pair of 
strong arms, a hand fell ewiftly over her mouth, 
and she kaew no more, Sky, trees, the dark, 
handsome, swarthy face above her and the earth 
beneath her seemed to rock and ree). ~ 

Carrying his burden swiftly along a road almoay 
covered by tangled underbrush, the man struck 
at length into a little clearing at one side of the 
main road. Here,as he had said, a horse and 
trap were in waitiog. 

A lighted lantera was in the bottom of the 
vehicle. He swung this into the unconsei:u: 
girl’s face, as he thrust her upon the seat. He 
had expected to see one of the servants of the 
mansion—or one of the maids perhaps—but he 
was totally unprepared for the virin of girlish 
loveliness that met his gaze, 

“Heavens!” he cried, ‘it must be one of 
young Mre, Desmond's intimate friends, to whom 
she has been fool enough to confide this business 
—one of the guests,” 

Then he caught sight of the plain dark dress 
and the simp’e linen collar and cuffs she wore 

“She’s not a guest, but one of the inmates of 
the house,” he eolilogu'z2d. ‘ Refined and beau- 
tiful asehe appears, she must be a maid, or, 
perhaps, a companion. I am dumfounded, 
mystified.” ’ 

Agsia he caught up the lantern and held it 
close to the beautiful death-white, unconscious 
face, studying it with breathless interest ; and a: 
he gazed, a his slumbering hears 
stirred quickly into} 

In that one instant life had changed for this 
man, who had emiled ond flattered, and made 
love to scores of women, then gaily and taunt- 
ingly rode away from them. 

While he had z:d with faseinated eyes at the 
faultlessly beautiful face of Lois, his heart had 
gone from him in one great, mad throb of pas- 
sionate love. 

** This lovely bird has walked directly into my 
dreg-net,” he muttered. “Why should not she 
be mine whether she loves or hates me?” 

He drew his breath hard as he watched her. 

Then he remembered time was flying, he must 
not stand loitering there. The beautifal young 
girl would certainly be missed, and they would 
come in search of her-—a lover might come, His 
brows darkened and he set his teeth hard at the 
bare thought. 

Untying the horse from the slender saplicg to 
which it was tethered, he sprang into the vehicle, 

thered up the reins, and quickly guided the 
Cine into the main road, keeping well to the 
right, amongst the dense shadow of the over- 
havging trees. 

After he had gained the firat turn In the roa’, 
he guided the animal into what was little more 
than a path that led down into the heart of s 
ravine. Mile after mile he traversed, until the 
animal began ab last to show signs of utter wear!- 
D 


ees, 

‘© We must reach the old hut,” he muttered, 
taking out the whip and laying it mercilessly 
upon the back of the already jaded besst. 

To add to his annoyance the girl showed agus 
of returning consciousness, and he told himself 
that the only way to make the rest of the distance 
with anything like safety would be to keep her in 
her present condition. 

A moan broke from the white lips, and be 
realised that ia less than a moment of time the 
girl’s eyes would open, and then would follow 
struggles and screams. 

That would never do ; so, reaching hastliy in‘o 
an inside pocket, he drew fortli a small vial, uo- 
corked it, and held {t beneath Lola’ nostrils voti! 
she fell back limp and lifeless agaiast the seat. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


On and on the dark-browed stranger urges the 
almost thoroughly exhausted horse, until after 
«n hour's hard driving he comes upon a small 
farm-house standing in the midet of a clear- 
ig in the dense wood. 

Here he drew relo, uttering a loud “‘ Halloa |” 

In answer to his summons, two men and a 
woman came hurrying forward, one of the men 
golog towards the horse, 

“ on us!” exclaimed the woman, 
amazedly. “ Lioyd Villlers has brought the young 
woman with him.” 

“No comments!” exclaimed Villiers, harshly, 
as he lifted his unconscious burden out of the 


l 5 

nt And why not, pray }” demanded the woman, 
impudently, “ Why should I not make comments 
when my husband fs your pal in all your echemes; 
that fs, he does the work while you play the fine 
g-ntleman, and he doesn’t get half of the money 
by a long shot #” 

“Oh, yes; we all share alike in every deal,” 
declared Villiers, thinking it best to temporizs 
with thie woman, whose husband was ¢o valuable 
to him in carrying out his plots. 

‘You went to the big mansion to see the young 
millionaire'’s wife and force her into giving you 
two thousand pounds or sign a note for the 
emount, Where is the money or the note?” 

“I was nob fortunate enough to see her,” 
replied Villiers, frowning darkly and chafing 
angrily at being thus catechised by the woman 
walking along by his side. 

“Then who-ia the world ie this?” she ex- 
claimed, stopping short in the path, her arms 
akimbo, and barriog his progress, 

“Tl explain later on,” replied Villiers, dog- 
gedly, fairly grinding his teeth with rage which 
he dared not exprees 

* Bat I insist upon knowing now,” declared the 
woman, “ Who fs the girl you are carrying io 
your arms, and why have you brought her here 
—of all places in the world?” 

By this time they had reached the house, and 


_ Villiers strode in and laid his unconecious burden 


upon & wooden settee, which was the only article 
cf farniture the apartment possessed. 

‘Why don’t you answer, Lioyd Villlers?” 
cried the woman, shrilly. “Ten to one it’s soma 
girl whose puny, pretty face has fascinated you, 
and you're in love with her.” 

“ Wel), supposing that fs the case,” he replied, 
coolly ; *‘ what then ¢” 

“I would say your fool-hardiness had got the 
better of your reason,” she replied. 

“That is the caee with most men who do so 
foolish a thing as to fall in love,” he answered, 
carelessly. 

“ Yes : but most men haven't what you have 
at stake,” she declared, angrily. ‘’ Here are you 
sod your pals expecting to make a big stake off 
those aristocrats at the great ball to-night. By 
the merest chance we find this deserted old farm- 
bouse—miles away from nowhere—and secrete 
ourselves in {t, feeling pretty safe from detection, 
a3 no one knows of our proximity, and here yoa 
bring & young woman to see all that goes on here 
when the men come in with their finds. The 
result isshe will peach upon us, and in the end 
bring us to prison. You knew no one hereabouts 
when you started out to-night save the little 
blonde who is married to the master of the man- 
sion over yonder, and you can’t fool me into be- 
lieving this girl has met you and fallen in love 
with that pretty face of yours in that space of 
time ; so what you have ht her here for is 
beyond my comprehension, haven’ time to 
fool with her. You swore only a week that 
we knew too many women already—to feel safe.” 

“Yes, your are always right, Mrs. Bounca,” 
responded Villiers. ‘Til tell you how this piece 
ot busiaess came about ; I mistook her for young 
Mra, Desmond, and in the intense darkness my 
tongue rattled on, and she learned our secret, 
Could I leave her there to give the alarm, and 
spoil our carefully laid plans* No. There was 
no other way but to carry her off bodily, and 
keep her here under our watchful care until we 
are ready to leave this part of the country, which 
I hope will be in the course of a day or two,” 








The woman looked at him suspiciously. 

"It may be as you represent it,” she said, 
slowly, ‘but Iam prepared to take al! you say 
with a grain of salt. That girl has a pretty face, 
and men will risk there necks any time for a 
smile from the red lips of a chit of a girl or a 
coquettish glance from a pair of young eyes; 
and you are not an exception to the rule, Lioyd 
Villiers,” 

The force of her remarks was utterly lost upon 
Villiers, who stood before the couch with folded 
arms, looking intently down upon the exquisite 
face of the girl whom he had brought there. 

* Yes, a man will run all kinds of risks for a 
prettyaace,” ruminated the woman, slowly. “I 
once knew of a man who had borrowed—as we 
will call it—a tray of wagnificent jewels from a 
large jewellery house. His sweetheart demanded 
that she be allowed to deck herself oat with 
— and attenda French ball, he accompanying 


“He said ‘No!’ most emphatically. She 
pleaded, coaxed, fusisted, until at last, against 
bis better judgment, he yielded to her persua- 
sions, and, in the face of all the danger it opened 
= to him, he allowed her to lure him on to his 
ruip, 

“She put on the jewels. There were the 
dazzling light, be was the foolish moth hovering 
about it; and they went to the ball, though he 
well knew he should have been thousands of 
miles away at that moment with the jewels. He 
could not say ‘No’ tothe girl; her pouting lips, 
when he dissented, and her smiles, when he gave 
way, conquered him, 

‘As I ssid, they went to the grand French 
ball, and the mad fool, beside himself with ths 
erly dash and beauty, led her out on the floor to 
waltz. 

“She was the observed of all present; the 
diamonds, worth a king’s ransom, shone like 
thousands of stars upon her. People stopped 
their dancing, and stood about, watching won- 
deringly the handsome girl who wore such a 
cheap, tawdry dress, dancing in such a blaze of 
glittering diamonds. 

“He should have noticed the sensation they 
were creating ; but the girl infatuated him so 
completely that he did not, 

** They had scarcely made half-a-dozen rounds 
of the great ball-room, when they were suddenly 
stopped by an cflicer of the law. His arrest 
followed. He escaped by the ekin of his teeth 
as the old saying goes. Bub did the girl care 
what happened to him? In three weeks’ time 
she wedded another ; ay, half a dozen husbands 
have been added to the list since then. 

“ As for the fellow who escaped—well, he vowed 
that no woman should ever entrap him Into 
endangeriog himself or hile companions again. 
He has kept hie word—until to-night.” 

“ You did well to bring up that chapter of my 

ast and hold is before my eyes to-night, Mra, 
nee,” said Villiers, bitterly. “I ought to 
thank you. Perhap#I do.” 

“And perhaps you don’t,” returned the 
woman. “ One pretty girl almost put you behind 
prison bats for twenty years. You do not want 
to forget that lesson, Lloyd Villiers?” 

*[ shall remember your warning,” he retorted. 
* Let that suffice. Keep an eye on the girl, and 
do not let her leave this farm-house uatil after 
our work around here fs done.” 

“T will promise under one condition,” replied 
his companion ; ‘‘and that is that you will not 
attempt to see the gir), or speak to her.” 

“Do you think I am a fool!” retorted Vil- 


“J do not think; I am certain of it—wheré 
a pretty face is concerned,” responded the woman, 
quickly and blandly. 


“TJ shall make no promises,” he sald, rudely 


turning on his heel, ‘‘ Attend to the girl ; she Is 
recovering consciousness, You dare not permit 
her to escape, no matter what you eay to the 
contrary. I must return to the Desmond man- 
sion to direct the movements of the boys. They 
will be waiting for me. Order a fresh horse 
saddled, and be quick about ft. I've already 
wasted too much time listening to your recriml- 


nations.” aoe 
Very reluctantly the w turned to do his 





bidding. She saw that she had gone far enough. 
His mood had changed from a reflective to an 
angry one, and Lioyd Villiers was a man to fear 
wben he was in 8 rage. 

As scon as the woman had quitted the room, 
Villlera returned to hie contemplation of the 
beautiful face of the girl lying so white and etil! 
on the wooden setteo, as revealed to him by tbe 
a of the swinging oil lamp directly over her 

ead, 

The longer Lloyd Villiers gi zed, the more iu- 
fatuated he became with that pure, sweet face 

"You shall love me,” he muttered ; “ I swear 
it! Lloyd Villiers has never yet wished for avy- 
thing thst he did not obtain, sooner or later, by 
fir means or foul ; and I wish for your love, f. ic 
girl—wish, long, crave for it with all wy heart, 
with all my soul, with all the depth and strength 
of my nature! I will win you, and we will go 
far away from the scenes that know me but tuo 
well, where a reward is offered for my capture, 
and where prison-doors yawn to receive me. 
will marry you, and then I will reform—lI will do 
anything you ask me; but I must, I will have 
your love, or I-—will—kill you! I could never 
bear to eee you the bride of another,” 





CHAPTER LVII. 


“Yes, you shall marry me, though Heaven and 
earth combine to take you from me!” muttered 

\oyd Villiers, gazing down upon the pure, marble 
white face of Lois. ‘It is eaid that some 
day, sooner or later, every man meets his fate, 
and when he does meet that one of all! others his 
whole life changes. The past, with all th se 
whom he has met and fancied before, is as 
nothing to him now, and his dreams are only cf 
the future and that elysium where he is to 
wander hand-in-hand with the one he loves. 

“ Hand-in-hand—will I ever dare clasp in mine 
that little white hand that I know must be as 
pure and spotless as a Iily leaf? Would not my 
own band, dark and hardened in sin—ay, bathed 
in blood even—wither away at the contact ? 

“If I bad lived a good, honourable, upright 
life, I might have won the love and the respect 
of this young girl. If she knew me as I am, as 
the police know me, she would recoll from me in 
horror ; but she must never know—never! I do 
not think she saw my face—ay, I could swear 
that she did not! I will tell her that I was a 
traveller happening to pass, and eaw her at the 
mercy of a ruffian, and rescued her, 

“I will have her thanks, her heartfelt gratitude. 
T will tell her that I will see her safely back to 
her friends, as soon as my horse—which became 
lame In the encounter—is able to make the 
journey, which will not be later than a day or 
two at the furthest. In the meantime, I will 
comfort her, pity ber, eympathice with her. 

“T have always been successful in wioninvg 
the hearts of women with scarcely any effort on 
my part whatever, and I vow that I will win 
thie girl's. 

“The La Gascoigne sails In three days from 
now. I will sail away in her, and this beautiful 
treasure shall sail with me as my bride, my 
beauteous bride. 

‘*T will turn everything Into cach. I will see 
young Mrs. Desmond, aud at the point of a re- 
volver, if need be, cause her to beg, borrow, or 
steal a few thousand more for me from that 
handsome, aristocratic husband of hers, 

“Then I will desert this gang that hang like 
barnacles about me, that know too much about 
me, and would squeal on me any moment to eave 
themselves !f they got into a tight place. I will 
go so far away that they will never get money 
enough together to attempt to follow me. 

“My beauteous bride will never know, never 
find out the dark history of the man she has 
wedded. I will be kind to her—aye, lavish a 
world of love upon her-—and bad as I have been, 
I shall try to atone for the past—if I can. 

© T will go Into eome honest business, and lead 
a life like the people living about me—for her 
sake.” 

There fa no depth to which a mam may not 
sink for the love of some woman ; there is no 
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height he will not attempt to climb for the love 
some woman. ; 

The clock on the mantelpiece of an inner room 
warned him that time was flying swift-winged 
past bim, 

He stooped to kiss the beautiful, marble-like 
lips, that could not utter a demur, locked as they 
were in unco ; then he drew back. 

Even in her utter helplessness there was some- 
thing like an armour abont her—even as the 
innoceat bud fs encompassed and protected by 
the sharpest thorns from the hand that would 
ruthlessly gather i, 

“ The kiss from those pure lips must be fresly 
offered, not stolen,” he muttered ; and turning 
on his heel, he hurried quickly from the apart- 
ment while that worthy resolution was strong 
upon him and his good impulses in the ascen- 
dancy. 

Mrs. Bouncs was suspiciously near.the door ; 
in his own mind he felt sure that ehe had been 
epying upon him through the key-hole, 

“ Your horse is ready, Lioyd Villiers,” she said. 

“Tet took you a long time to go upon your 
errand,” he replied, tauntiogly, “No doubt you 
harnessed the horsey yourself, to spare that lazy 
husband of yours the trouble of doing it,” he 
added. 

The woman wuttered something between her 
teeth which he did not quite catch ; nor did he 
take the trouble to listen, 

Vaulting quickly into the saddie, his mettle- 
some horse was off quite as soon as he could 
grasp the reins, and ip an instant he was lost to 
sight in the dense gloom which precedes the 

WD, 

It was quite light when Lioyd Villiers reached 
the spot by the brook-side—the spot where he 
had met the lovely young stranger but a short 
time before. 

What a strange fate it was that caused him to 
discover s flask of brandy in the pocket of the 
saddle | 

That was his failing—drink ! He had always 
guarded agaizst taking even a single draught 
when he had an important duty to perform ; but 
on this occasion he told himself he must make ap 
exception. : 

"Twill drink to the health of my beautiful 
bride to be,” he muttered, raising the flask to 
hie lips ; and he drank long and deep, the brandy 
leaping like fire through his veins. 

He had not long to weit in his place of con- 
cealment ere he heard the sound of footsteps. 

Looking through the heavy branches, he saw 
the figure of a woman—a familiar figure, ft 
seemed to him—moving rapidly to and fro among 
the blooms. 

He called to her, belleving this time he was 
face to face with youog Mrs, Desmond, when he 
found to his keen disappointment it was only 
Antoinette, the clever French maid. 

She should take a message to her mistress, he 
determined; and tearing a leaf from bis memor- 
andum-book, he hastily penciled a note to Trixy 
Desmond, which he felt sure would bring her 
with all possible haste to the place ab which he 
awaited her. 

'*Give this to your mistress with dispatch, 
Antoinette,” he said. , 

He knew the golden key that would be apt to 
unlock the French maid's: interest to do his 
bidding. As he spoke, he took from his pocket- 
book a crisp bank-note, which he told the girl 
she was to spend for bon-bons or ribbons for 
herself, 

He had always made {ft a point to fee the 
French mafd well, that he might have a powerful 
ally in the home of his intended victim. 

The money, together with a little judicious 
flattery now and then, had won Antoinette com- 
pletely over. 

He felt sure the girl would deliver the note as 
expeditiously as possible, 

He had more than an ordioary stock of 
patience, and he sat down by the brook-side on a 
huge boulder to await young Mrs, Desmond’s 
arrival. 

He bad chosen a most secladed spot ; a spot in 
which no one would observe them, or hear them 


when he made the demand on her for more 


money. 

As Lioyd Villiers sat on the mossy boulder 
the brook-side, watching and waiting, he observed, 
early as the hour was, that the servants of the 
mansion had begun to bestir themselves, One 
hour passed after Antoinette had returned to the 
house ; then another. 

Yourg Mrs. Desmond did not come to the ren- 
zvour, 

" Why is she not here }” he asked himself ; and 
for the first time in his life he quite lost control 
of himself fo a fit of terrible anger, and to calm 
himeelf he had recourse more than once to the 
silver flask which he carried !n his breast-pocket. 

“Tt wants rg. Foemnig to eight,” he mut- 
tered, taking out his watch, and holding it in a 
hand that was not quite steady. ‘‘I will wait 
twenty minutes longer, and if she Is not here 
by that time, I shall walk deliberately up to the 
great mansion, and call for my lady, and the 
interview we might have had by the brook-side 
will take in the grand drawiog-room, 
before all the household, before the guests that 
have remained, for all I care.” 

Was 16 the brandy, creeping stealthily up to 

his usually cool, clever, calculating brain that 
was making him so reckless } 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed; then 
slowly one, two, three, four—another five; 
then replacing his watch in his pocket, and 
quivering with rage, Lioyd Villiers started for 
the house. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 


Tx sound of the galloping hoofs of Lloyd 
Villiers’s steed had scarcely died away in the 
distance ere Lois opened her eyes and looked 
wonderingly about her. For an Instant she 
believed that her strange surroundings—the 
bare room, with its curtainiess windows, and the 
strange woman bending over her—were but the 
pa ol of a too realistic dream from which she 
was awakening. But even while this impression 
me strong upon her, the woman said, sneer- 
ingly.— 

“So you have r cl that’s 
bad,” aud she looked crossly at the girl. 

“Where am I—and who are you!” asked 
Lois, amazedly, sitting bold upright on the 
svooden settee, and staring in wonder up at the 
hard face looking down Into her own. But 
before she could answer, a wave of memory 
swept over Lois, and she cried out in terror, ‘‘ Oh, 
I remember standing by the brook, and the 
dark-faced man that appeared—how he caught 
hold of my arms in a grasp of steel, and I faiated. 
Did he bring me away from Desmond Castle?” 
she demanded, indignantly—" dared he do such 
a thing?” - ; 

“Do not get excited,” replied the woman, 
coolly, ‘‘Always take everything cool—that’s 
the beat way.” 

‘ Neg, why did he bring me here}” insisted 
ols. 

“You will have to ask him when he comes 
back, He is the only one who can answer that,” 
returned the woman. 

Lols sprang quickly to her feet; but it was 
not until she attempted to take a step forward 
that she realized how weak she was, 

“What are you intending todo}” asked the 
woman, sneeringly, 

‘Leave this place,” replied Lofs, sharply. 
“T have no idea as to why I was brought here ; 
but I do not intend to stop for explanations. 
Step out of my way, please, and allow me to 





8, 

The woman laughed, and that laugh was not 
pleasant to hear, 

‘That is contrary bo my orders, You are to 
remain here, in my charge, ander my eye, until 
—well, until the person who brought you here 
says you msy go.” 

Lofs’s dark eyes flashed ; she looked amazed. 

**Do you mean to infer that I am to be 
detained here—against my will }” demanded the 


girl. 
“That is as you choose to look at {t, miss, I 





talk, no matter how high her ehrill voice rose 


if you refuse, to Insist upon your doing so; and 
finally, if 1b becomes nevessary, to make yon 
accede to my wiehes, or, rather, the wishes of 
the one who brought you here.” 

“There must be an object In this!” cried 
Lois. ‘Can you tell me what it is?” 

** No,” replied the woman, placidly. 

“It is surely uot for the purpose of robbery,” 
ruminated Lois, trembling with fright, which 
she endeavoured bravely to conceal from the 
woman who was watching her so narrowly out 
of the corners of her little beady black eyer. 
“No, it cannot be for the of robbery,” 
she repeated, “for I have nothing whatever of 
value about me, I am only @ poor, dependent 
girl, earniog my own living. It is not for the 
purpose of revenge, for I have not an enemy in 
the world that I know of,- I never harmed any 
living thing. I—I em mystified as to why anj- 
one should desire to bring me away from the 
root which sheltered. me, and put me in this 
strange place, and under guard of a woman who 
seems insensible to my appeals.” 

“You can think of no other reason! Perhars 
I could suggest one. You have a pretty face, 
my dear, Perhaps the person who brought you 
here has been foolish enough to fall in love with 
you.” 

Lols staggered back, turning white to the lips. 
She remembered that the rn night she arrived 
at the station ehe had come face to faca with her 
enemy, Horace Fane. She had never dared leave 
the grounds of the Desmond mansion, lest she 
should meet him, This was his work. “I see 
through it all now,” she told herself, 

He had léarned fn some way where she was 
stopping, and he had sent this man to forcibly 
abduct her, bring her to this place, and force her 
to consent to marry him. 

Lois drew herself up to her full height, and 
looked at the woman with unflinching eyes, 
eayiog, slowly, — 

“You have lent yourself to a most crue) 
scheme to entrap an innocent girl; but know 
this : I would die by my own hand sooner than 
marry the villain who had me conveyed in this 
most cable way to this isolated place. I 
have no doubt you know the whole story ; but I 
say thie: when my poor father died, I was freed 
for ever from the power of my mortal foe, His 
sword fell from over my head, where he bad held 
it suspended, He cannot pursue my hapless 
father beyond the gates of death.” 

‘* What you are talking about.is an enigms to 
me,” returned the woman, grimly. 

‘If he has not told you the truth about thie 
matter, listen to me, and let me tell it,” cried 
Lois, trembling with excitement. ‘*I—I have 
known this man who had me brought here for 
long years, and I know him only to fear and 
distrust him—more than words can express. 

© One day, quite by accident, he met me in the 
street—right before my own door—and he stopped 
short, looking at me with evident admiration ex. 
pressed In coarse face and glittering black 


eyes, 

“*Upon my word, you are getting to be 8 
tall, handsome slip of a girl!’ he cried. ‘I 
never dreamed you were growing so fast and 
could get s> good-] . Upon my honour, 
Iam strack with you; I rather like your ap- 

! , 


“T attempted to pass him by; for I knew 
him well by reputation—a gambler and a row?, 
whose admiration would be an insult to soy 
honest girl. 

“* Ab, ha! you burn up your little nose at 
me!’ he cried. ‘Well, you shall be sorry for 
that, and in a fortaight, too, I'll warrant.’ 

“I would have passed him by without deigniog 
bim a reply ; but he caught me by the shoulder, 
and held me fast. 

“*No, you don’t moye on like that!’ he 
yelled in my ear, a great flush rising to his 
already florid, wice-stained features. ‘ You shall 
kiss me, my pretty, here and now 1” 

“T endeavoured to pass him, but he still 
clutched me tightly, fiercely in his strong grs:P, 
and I—I dealt him a blow across the 
face with the palm of m 





am to coax you to keep me company here, and, 





** The action him so that he relessed 
me from his grasp for a single instant, and ip 
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ning to Lois’s story 
until she uttered that name, 
At the sound of it, she caught ber breath sharply, 


name you say? What fs the 
name of the man who wanted to marry you ?” 
‘ehe gasped. “Did I understand you to say 
erYea?” replied Lola, 

"Yes," ri wonderingly ; and her 
wonder grew into the utmost consternation 
when the woman fell at her feet shricking with 
rage. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


Lois was tender of heart. She saw that the 
woman who was grovelling at her foet was suffer- 
ing mental pain, and she realised that in some 
vague way the name Horace Fane, which she had 
just uttered, had occasioned it. 

She forgot her surroundings, forgot the woman 
had declared It her intention to detain her there 
even against her will; she remembered only shat 
a human being was suffering, and ehe must aid 
her if shs could, 

Suddenly the woman struggled to her feet, 

“I did not know who you were talking about 
until you mentioned that name!” she cried, 
excitedly and almost incoherently ; '‘ for it was 
not Horace Fane who brought you here, It 
never occurred to me that Horace Fane had a 
peg titaty he had ay ge oe with fb. 

ain Horace Fane's wife, and story you 
have told is a revelation to me. He must ” ae 
got the other man to bring you here, and he 
meane to fy with you and desert me. Ha! ha! 
ha! I always find out everything he attempts to 
do in some way 1” 

Lols could look at her with strap 
temesih ate sid 

© Horace will tell you he fs and: ou 
to fly with him |!” arte the wowan “bet 
I will tell you the truth : he lost he 
had in @ fire a few months ego; then be took to 
drink, and fell in with some old friends of bis, 
—— TTT 
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and went from bad to worse, and joined this set 
of men under the name of Mr. Bounce, 

** He married me years ago, and lived with me 
off and on, always doing his best to Induce me to 
leave him. But, bad as he was, I loved him, and 
followed him from place to place whenever I 
could learn by chance where he was. I got here 
only yesterday, and he and his pals were angry 

at gme, He is to send me back to 
to-morrow. 

“ He went off on his horse just as you were 
brought fu, but he did not see you. He will 
return soon—he may be back at any moment ; 
but before he comes, I wil! set you free.” 

‘©Oh, I thank you more than words can’ ex- 
press,” ssid Lois, fervently. 

“ You can take the horse and trap that they 
always have hitched and ready for. an emer- 

. The horse is tied to a post back of the 

If they took you from Desmond Castle 

you will find it a good hour's drive; but if you 

atart at once you will get there by sunrise, You 

may meet some of them on the road ; but you 

seom to be a brave girl. You have a horse that 

not one of them could overtake {in a five-mile 
if you lay on the whip. Now go!” 

“But you!” cried Lois. “I cannot go and 
leave you suffering here. You are very ill—I see 
it in your face. You are white as death. Let 
me take you to the nearest doctor—there are 
several hereabou - 


ee 

But the woman shook her bead sadly. 

“T feel that it is of no use,” she whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘I feel that I am doomed—that my 
hour has come, Your startliog news has done 
it,” she gasped, ‘‘ Horace once dealt me a 
terrible blow over the heart, I—I did not die 
then, but my heart has been weak ever since. 
Go—go, girl, while the o unity is yours. 
You cannot escape him, ff returns and finde 
you here | Leave me to my fate. It is better 
80, . 

As she uttered the last word, she fell back 
with a dull thud, and Lois saw-—ah, she knew— 
that the patient heart of this poor creature who 
had loved faithless, cruel-Horace Fane to the 
bitter end had slowly broken at last, 

And with that knowledge came tite recollection 
of her last words—Horace Fane would soon 
return, and if she would escaps him she must 


follow this soul’s directions—take the horse 
she would hitched to the post at the back of 
the house and fly at once, 


Reverently covering the white, staring face 
with her apron, and breathing a sobbing prayer 
for her, Lois fled from the room, 

A faint belt of light over the eastern bills told 
her that dawn was nob far off. 

She found the horse and trap where the woman 
had indicated, and with hands trembling with 
nervous excitement untied the bridle, 

The animal scarcely gave her time to climb 
into the vehicle, ere he was off with the speed of 
the wind through the stubble fields of the old 
deserted farm and of to the high-road. 

It was all that Lofs could do to cling to the 
reins, let alone attempt to guide the animal, 
whoee speed was increasing perceptibly at every 
atep he took. 

The trees, the wild flowers by the road tide, 
the dark pines and mile-posts, seemed to whirl 
past her, and she realized, with a terrible quaking 
of the heart, that the horse was getting beyond 
her control and was running away, 

The light trap seemed to fairly spin over the 
road without touching it, From arun, the horse 
had broken {nto a mad gallop, which the small 
white bands clinging to the reine were powerless 
to stop. 

Suddenly from a bend in the road, as she 
reached it, she saw o horseman riding leleurely 
toward her on a chestnut mare which she 
recognized at once as belonging to the Desmond 
stables, He could not be one of the grooms, nor 
could he be one of the guests astir at that hour : 
still, there was something familiar in the form of 
the man advancing toward her at an easy canter. 

He seemed to take in the situation at a glance, 
and quickly drew back into the bushes to give 
the runaway horse full swiog in the narrow road. 

Bat as Lois advanced at that mad, flying pace, 
she heard the man shout,— 








“My horse, by all that fs wonderful! But 
that isn’t Mag in the trap, Who in thunder can 
it be in that waggon, anyhow ?” 

The loud, harsh voice! No wonder Lols’ 
heart almost ceased beating as she heard it. Ié 
waa the voice of Horace Fane, 

Only Heaven’s mercy kept her from swooning 
outright, for she knew Horace Fane would recog- 
nize her as soon he came abreast of her. 

This proved to be the case. 

“ Lois Davis!” he shouted, hardly believing 
he had seen aright, 

For one moment of time he was taken s0 
completely by surprise that he was quite in- 
capable of action, and in that moment Lois’s 
horse was many yards past him. 

“Yes, it is Lois Davis!” he cried out, ex- 
citedly. 

He did not ask himself how she happened to 
be there ; he had no time for that. 

Cursing himself for the time he had lost 
through his astonishment at the discovery, he 
wheeled his horse about with sosbarp a jerk that 
it almost brought the animal upon bie haunches ; 
then started in mad pursult of the girl, shouting 
at the top of his voice to Lols to saw hard on 
both lines, and jerk quickly backward. 

To his intense rage, he saw Lois take cub the 
whip and lay {tb on the back of the runaway 
horse, and it flashed across his mind what that 
meant, 

She had seen and recognized him as she flew 
past him, She knew he was hurrying after her, 
avd she preferred death rather than that he 
should overtake her. 

Curses loud and deep broke from his lps. He 
yelled to her to draw rein; but she only urged 
the horse on the faster. 

He knew the animal well. It wou'd never 
stop running until ft reached the gates of Des- 
— mansion, which she was heading directly 

or. 

He had searched the world over to find Lois 
Davis, and now that he had come across her by 
chance, she should not escape bim like thi-. 

A mere chit of girl should not outwit him in 
that fashion. 

A mad thought occurred to him. 

There was but one way of stopping that horee 
and overtaking Lols, and that was to draw his 
revolver and shoot the animal dead {n ita traces. 

He liked the horse; but nothing on earth 
should prevent him from capturing the girl he 
still loved to desperation. 

To think, with him, was to act; and quick as 
@ fiash, he drew a weapon from his hip- pocket, 
and the loud report of a shot instantly followed, 





OHAPTER LX. 


Tue shot which rang out so clearly on the 
early morning air missed ite mark, and the noise 
only succeeded in sending Lois’s horse along the 
faster. Taking one terrified glance backward, 
Lois saw Horace Fane's horse suddenly swerve, 
unseating her rider, and the next instant he was 
measuring his length in the dusty roadside. 

The girl did not pause to lock sgaip, nor did 
she draw rein upon the panting steed until, 
covered with foam and panting for breath, he 
drew up of his own accord at the gate of Des- 
mond Castle, 

One of the grooms came running forward, and 
Lols saw that he was greatly excited. 

“The maids missed you, and feared something 
had happened to you, Miss Davis,” he said ; 
"but we were al] so alarmed abont young 
maater, it caused us to forget everytliog else, we 
all love Master Philip eo well.” 

As pain, like that caused by a dagger’s 
thrust, seemed to flash through Lois’s heart as 
those words fell upon her startled ear. 

‘What has happened to your master, John ?”’ 
she asked, huekily; and her voice sounded 
terribly unnatural, 
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In that awful moment, that seemed ages, she 
real‘zed how much Pailip Desmond was to her 
—that she loved him with all the force and 
strength of her heart—loved him with a love 
that would not be choked out—that would assert 
iteelf, do what she would, —— she realized 
thas she should have sald with the poet, — 


* Am I mad that I should cherish 
That which boars but bitter frult ? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, 
Though my heart be at at the root.” 


In a voice husky with emotion the groom 
explained to her what was occurring—how youn 
Mrs, Desmond stood guard over her husband, 
refusing to allow the doctor to perform an 
operation which might save their young master, 
who was dying by inches with each passing 
moment of time—how she had caught up a thin, 
sharp-bladed knife which the doctor had just 
taken from his surgical case, and brandishing it 
before her with the fury of a fiend incarnate, 
defied anyone to dare approach. 

Both Mrs, Desmond and Miss Pauline had 
gone into hysterics, and had to be removed from 
the apartment to an adjoining room. 

“Oh, Miss Davis, surely your services were 
never so much needed as now, you seem s0 
clever! Oh, if you could, by any means in 
earthly power, coax young Mrs, Desmond from 
her husband’s bedside, the operation would be 
performed, whether she consented or not! In 
Heaven's name, see what you can do!” . 

Lois walted to hear no more, but, like a storm- 
driven swallow, fairly flew across the lawn to the 
house, without even stopping a moment to give 
the least) explanation concerning the strange 
a and trap which ehe had left in the groom's 

nds, 

As the man had safd, the greatest excitement 
pervaded the mansion. Servants were running 
about hither and thither, wringing thelr hands, 
expecting to hear each moment—they knew nob 
what, 

Like one fairly dazed, Lols flew along the cor- 
ridor toward the blue and gold room which she 
knew had been set apart for Philip Desmond's 
uss. 

She could hear the murmur of excited voices 
as she reached the door, 

She eaw that {t was sjar. A draught of wiad 
blew it open as she approached. 

As che reached the threshold, Lois stood 
root to the spot at the spectacle that met her 


"Young Mrs. Desmond was bendivug over her 
hapless husband with a face so transformed by 
hate—yes, hate—there was no mistaking the 
expression—that it nearly took Lole’s breath 
away. In her right hand she held the gleaming 
blade, the end of which rested against Philip’s 
ba ed breast. 

The doctor had sunk into the nearest seat, and 
in that unfortunate moment had taken his -eyes 
off the sufferer, whose life was ebbing so swiftly, 
and had dropped his face In his trembling hands 
to thiok out what he had best do in this dire 
moment of horror. 

All this Lois took In at a single glancs. 

Pailip Desmond's life hung in the balance. She 
forgot her surroundings, forgot everything, but 
that she must save him even though at the risk 
of her own life. She would have gladly given a 
hundred lives, if she had them, to save him. 

She did not stop an instant to formulate avy 
plan, but with a cry of the most intense horror 
born of acute agony, she had cleared the space 
which divided her from young Mrs, Deemond at 
a single bound, and in a twinkling had hurled 
the blade from her hands. 

T ixsy Desmond was taken so entirely by sur- 
prise for an instant that she did not stoop to 
recover the gleaming knife which had fallen be- 
tween her assailant and herself, 

In that instant, the doctor, who had witnessed 
the scene which had taken place with such 
lightning like rapidity, mee forward and 
grasped the furious woman, pialoning her hands 
behind her, and called ee A upon the servants 
to come to his ald and remove her from Philip 
Desmond’s bedside. 


Trixy Desmond stood regarding Lois, her hands 
her sides, her eyes staring eagerly at 
the intruder. 
* You here!” she muttered, in an almost in- 
audible voice, “ What are you doing in his 
sick-room, you whom he always loved instead of 
me t~ He married me from -a sense of honour, 
but he loved you, and never ceased to let me 
understand that to be the case. Whatere you 
doling here now—you of all other women?” 
*'Come with me quietly {nto the other room 
and I will tell you how it happens that I am 
here—in his home,” whispered Lois, huekily. 

“No,” she shrieked, laughing a hard, jeering, 
terrible laugh in Lole’s white, pain- -<drawa face 
as she battled fiercely to shake of the doctor's 
hold of ber pinioned arms. ‘I shall nob go— 
I shall not leave my post until be ie dead! Do 
you hear !—until he is dead! I shall nob save 
him for you! I'd rather be his widow than his 
unloved wife ! 

“Come!” whispered Lols, sternly, “A hn- 
man life is at prs we fs " dying. You must 
come with me and let the doctor be free to do 
his work. I command you to come!” she 
added, in a stern, ringiog, soncrous voice that 
seemed to thrill the other to her very heart’s 
core and faecinate her—ay, fairly paralyse her 
will-power. ‘‘OCome!” repeated Lois, laying a 
hand on her shoulder—‘'come ont Into the 
grounds with me, Mrs, Desmond—out into the 
fresh alr, I have something to tell you. I had 
an encounter with Lloyd Villiers last night,” 
she added in a whisper, her eyes fixed steadily 
on the young wife as she slowly uttered the 


Their effect was magical on Trizy Desmond. 
She reeled. forward like one about to faint. 

** Leb me go out into the grounds alone,” she 
cried, hoarsely. ‘‘I must collec) my scattered 
thoughts. Come to me there in half an hour, 
and tell me, I—I can listen to you then.” 

And with these words, the fiery creature left 
the room, steggering rather than walking 
through the open French window, 

The doctor caught Lois’s hand in hie. 

"If he lives it will be to your strategy that 
he owes his life,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ Now 
leave the room quickly, In ten mioutee I will, 
call you, and you shall tell his mother and sister 
whether {t be life or death,” 

True to his promise, within the prescribed 
time, the doctor called Lois. 

“* It will be life,’ he said, joyously ; ‘and In 
performing the operation, I also found a emall 
plece of bone resting against the brain, which 
was the cause of the strange lapse of memory he 
complained to me about several months ago. 
His brain {s perfectly clear now. I heard from 
his lips a startling story,” continued the doctor, 
taking Lois aside. “Come to him.” 

She refused, saying she was just about to leave 
the honse ; but the doctor insisted, and at length, 

accompaoied by Philip's mother and his sister, 
she went to his bedeide. 

Philip’s joy at beholding Lole was so great they 
almost feared for bis life, And then the truth 
came out: bis marriage to Lois was legal and 
bindiog before Heaven and man, and that, directly 
after be had left her on the day of the ceremony, 
he had met with an accident which completely 
obliterated the event from his mind ; even all 
remembrance of Lols’s exletence. 

‘* What, then, is poor Trixy }” cried his mother, 
fo horror, “ She wedded you, knowing nothing 
of all this! ” 

Before he could answer, they heard a great 
commotion in the corridor below ; and, forgetful 
of the sick man, Antoinette 1ushed In weeping 
wildly, crying out that her young mistress had 
just been found dead in the brook. 

She died without knowing the truth, and they 
were all thankful for that—not even her family 
or Mies Harris ever knew the sad truth. 

Two men fled from the vicinity that dey— 
Lioyd Villiers and Horace Fane. 


+. * * * 7 


When Philip Desmond was able to travel, he 
and his mother and sister and Lois went abroad ; 





But there was little need of their assistance, 


but out of reepecd to poor Trixy’s memory, it 
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eat world ss—what they had been from the 
first—husband and wife, 

Io the sunshine of the happy years that fol- 
lowed, Lois never reproached her husband for 
that blotted page in their history which he would 
have given so much to « fface. 

Trixy’s father and mother and eieter grieved 
many & long year over her deatb. 

Antoinette stole quietly away, and was seen no 
more, Old Mrs. Desmond and Pauline are as 
happy a8 the day is long in the love of Philip’s 
sweet, grave young wife, while her husband fairly 
adores her, though two others share his love as 
the sunny days flit by—a sturdy youngster whom 
they call Phil, and a dainty little maiden named 
Beatrix—named after Mies Harris, and whom 
that lady declares fs to be her helress—a jolly 
little maiden, holdenishand mischievous, straugely 
like that other one who came so near wrecking 
her father’s and mother’s life. . 

The little girl has but one fear—she never 
goes near the brook ; perhaps ite babbling waters 
could reveal « strange story—who can tell? 

Over @ grave on the sloping hill-side there is a 
marble shaft. The name evgraved upon it is 
Beatrix Desmond, that the world may not know 
the story of her who rests there. 

The eun does not fall upon it, the shadow of 
the trees Is so dense; but soft and pityingly falle 
the dew on the hearts of the flowers that covers 
the grave where Trixy sleeps. 


[THE END. } 








FACETIZ. 


“Dartrc, this potato Is only half done.’ 
“Then eat the done half, love,” 

“ Waar is neutrality?” " Neutrality is liking 
two girls so well that you can’t propose to either 
of them.” 

“ Wuart is a phenomenon, Uncle Billy!” ‘A 
phenomenon fis a smal) boy about your size who 
never bothers anybody.” 

BROWNLEIGH (visiting friends in the country): 
“T don't often get such a good supper.” Johnnie 
(son of host): “ Neither do we!” 

Dryer: “‘How did the burglar manage to 
eccape?” Duell: “He di-guleed himself as a 
policeman, and, of course, could ncvt be found.” 

Fro: ‘Do you love me, sweet?” Will: 
“Dearly.” ‘*Would you die for me?” ‘* No, 
my precious girl; mine is an undyiog love.” 

Hamiet Starrs: ‘We hada poor house tos 
night, owing to the war, I suppose.” Pitt: 
“Well, now, I thought it was owing to the 
piece.” 

‘THERE fs one faleehood which every woman 
will tell.” “What isin?” “She always saye 
the frock she has on is the only respectaple oue 
she has,” 

Avex: "Did you ask your father if you could 
honour me by accepting my name?” Freyda: 
‘* Yes ; aod he’s gone to the bank to see if thay'd 
honour your name there,” 

“I suppose your wife misses you a great desl?” 
inquired a lady of a commercial traveller, ‘‘ Well, 
no. For a woman, she has a remarkably streight 
aim,” was the reply. 

Russer: Do bumorists ever make jokee ab 
their own expense?” Fanniman: ‘' The firat 
few thousand are at their own; after that they 
get paid for them or give it up” 

Minister: “ Well, Smith, I trust that you and 
your wife have settled all your differences, and 
are living in harmony at present?’ Smith: 
"No, air ; we fs livio’ ia Bermondsey now.” 

Boxssine; “What makes old Bullion, the mil- 
lionatre, drese so shabbily?” Bobbing: "Pride 
of station,” “How's that!” “H.'s afraid of 
being mistaken for a clerk.’ 

Atay: “ You say she only partially returned 
your affection?” Clarence: ‘ Yes ; and that’s 
what I'm kickiog about. She returned all the 
love-letters, but retained all the jewellery.” 





Bacon: “Let me shake your band, dear boy, | 
This is one of the happiest days of your life.” | 
Egbert: “You're too previous, old map. I'm | 


not to be married until to-morrow,” Bacon: 
“That's what leay. This is one of the happiest 
days of your life!” 

Mrs. Grornam: “I don’t see how you can 
endure a little place like Lawnville. Nothing to 


He (during the honeymoon): “ You don’t 
know how lonely my bachelor life was; how un- 
besrable the evenings were when I would have 
to sit alone in my dreary den and sew on but- 
tons,” She: “ Your-evening: won’t be dreary 
now, leve. I can sit by you and thread your 


| needle.” 


see, nothing to hear, nothing to taik about,” | 
Rural Guest: * Land eskes !. Why, our own | 


church has changed minieters three times within 
@ year, and the ovher church is having arow with 
theirs.” 

Tus train was full. Commercial men were 
telling tall stories, and a pitman sat pulling ate 
short pipe. At last he began: ‘I once worked 


at a pit in Germany. We had e’ght hours per | 
shift; but the shaft was so deep that it took ua | 


four hours to go down and four to come up,” 
“ How did you get your meals?” «3'd one of the 
commercials, 
atop overtime for that !” 

Sm Henry Hawxrns was at the Assizes in a 
cathedral town, and -thought fit to attend tbe 
Sunday service in state. The following was 
overheard between two militiamen who were 
present: ‘‘ Bill,” said one, in an awestruck tone, 
as Sir Henry passed up the alsle, “I once spoke 
tohim!” Did yer? What did yer say, led?” 
*T said ‘ Not guilty, m’lud!’”’ An’ wot did he 
say?” “’E said, ‘Six months !’”’ 


Why,” he replied, “we used to | 


' moum, yer eee, it war an ‘obby of is'n ! 


“Tr I were a man,” she eaid, " you wouldn't 
find me here to-day. I'd be away fighting for 
my country.” “If you were a man,” he re- 
plied, you wouldn’s find me here to day, elther. 
I, too, would be away fightivg for my country.” 
After that all he had to do was to gain papa’s 
content, 

An old country cexbon who, in showing visitors 
reund the charchyard, used to stop at one par- 
tleular tombstone and say: ‘ This ‘ere is the 
tomb of Tummas ‘Ooper an’ is eleven woives,” 
On one occasion a lady eaid: “Eleven? Dear 
me! that’s rather a lot, len’t 0 ?"" The old man 
looked at her gravely and then replied ; “Woll, 

A Doctor once took a tippling Scotchman to 
task, and graphically described for his benefit the 
effects of over-indulgence, adding: “Think of 
what physical pain a man suffers after drinking— 
the aching brow, the parched throat, the trem- 
bling nerves.” Whereupon Sandy interrupted 
him with: “ Gle’s yer han’, doctor, man! Ve 
describe the censations sac well that.I think it’s 
no’ the first time ye’ve been fou yerself !” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr ts understood that Abergeldie Castle will be 
occupied d September by the Empress 
Eugénile, who has not visited Scotland for two 
yeare, The Duchess of Albany is to be at Birk- 
hall House for a few weeks from the middle of 
September. , 
* Tae Qaeen who will not leave Osborne for 
Balmoral until Taesday, the 30th, or Friday, 
September 2ad, ie to stay im Scotland until 
the middle of November, the day at present 
mentioned for the return to Windsor Castle 
being Saturday, November 18 hb. 

Tus Dachess of Augustenburg, mother of the 
German Empress, will probably come to England 
in the autumn on a visit to the Queen at Bal- 
moral, She ls the daughter of the Queen’s balf- 
sister, the iate Princess Féodore of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, and granddaughter of the Duchess 
of Kent. 

Tue German Emperor’s love of the-sea is 
second only to his love of thearmy. He is going 
to visit Palestine in the Hohenzollern, which it 
is almost superflaous to state, is magoificently 
fitted, and a compliment to our navy may be 
found in the fact that amonget {ts embeliish- 
ments are a number of rare old prints of 
British battles at sea, and that upon all the 
bulkheads hang photographs of British men-of- 
wi 


‘ar. 

Ty all goes well there will be much galety at 
Balmoral in September, as the Queen will then 
celebrate the jabliee of her taking up her resi- 
dence in her Scottish home, It is her wish that 
the rejoicings should be on a liberal scale, and 
the annual Braemar gathering will be held at 
Balmoral in celebration of the jabilee, The Duke 
and Duchess of York will then be staying at 
Mar Lodge; while the Tsarltza and Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, who {s the 
favourite cousin of the Empress of Russia, will 
be with the Queen ab Balmoral, 

THE objection entertalaed by the Tsaritza to 
ladies of the Imperial Court of Russia smoking 
in her presence is well-known, and matters have 
mow come to a climax, and the Empress has 
forbidden the practice, The ladies of the Court 
oe rt a spoyey ~ the dis- 

ul order, po! out that the Dowager 
Empress Alexandra nen be babliually, as do the 
Duchess of Cumberland, the Empress of Austria, 
“Carmen Sylva,” the Queen-Regent of Spain, 
the Queen of Portugal. and, above all, Princess 
Henry of Prussia, the Tearftza’s own alster. 

Hes Majesty’s house parties at Balmoral 
daring the autumn willinclude the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, Princess Christian, and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holeteln, Princess 
Louise, the Dake and Duchess of York, Prince’ 
and Princess Louis of Battenberg, Prince and 
Princess Francie Joseph of Battenberg, Count 
Albert Menedorff, the Hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Countess von 
Erbach-Schéaberg und Countess Marie von 
Erbach, and possibly the Empress of Russia and 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. 

THe Prince and Princess of Wales were to have 
represented the Queen at the Coronation of the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Tae Prince’s accident, 
however, prevents him from going to Holland, 
and it is understood that the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught will represent her Majesty, The 
Duchess of Albany and her children are to be 
the guests of the Queen Regent. Among the 
Royal personages who are expected in Hollend 
are Prince and Princess Albert of Prussia, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Welwar and his grandsons, 
the Grand Duke Viadimir and the Gracd 
Duchess Marie, the Archduke Joseph and the 
Archduchess Clotilde, the Prince and Princess of 
Naples, the Kipg and Queen of Wiirtemberg, 
Prince Albert of Belgium, the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, the 
Crown Prince and Orown Piincess of Denmark, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, Prince and Prin- 
ceas of Wied and several members of their family, 
the Duke of Oporto, Prince and Princess of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, and Princess Etfz:beth of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 


STATISTICS. 


Tux aversge length of a whale’s jawbone fs 
7 ft. 


Tae common caterpillar has more than two 
hundred muscles, 

In a 10-mile ride a 28-inch bicycle wheel re- 
volves 7,200 times. 

Ir fs reckoned that three out of every 135 
English-speaking people bave red hair, 

Micropes are so minute that 250,000,000 can 
be comfortably accommodated on a ponstage- 
stamp. 

Tue heart beats ten strokes a minute less when 
one is lying down than when ic an upright pos- 
ture. 





GEMS. 


Tux thing that makes pessimism Is failure to 
find in men what angels possess. 

By the time age brings wisdom to 4 man he Is 
uaually too old to have aby use for it. 

Trace friends are like true diamonds—scarce 
but precious. False ones are like the leaves of a 
forest—without number. 

Lanour is the inevitable lot of the majority 
and the best education is that which will make 
their labour most productive. 

Wuere birth is beyond reproach, dignity may 
be above display ; a defect in the first demands 
an example exhibition of the second, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cream Warries,—Take one pint of sour 
cream, two eggs, one piat of flour, one table- 
spoonful of cornflour, one teas: | of soda 
and half a teaspoonful of salt, Beat the eggs 
separately, mix the cream with the beaten yolke, 
stir in the flour, cornflour and salt, Add the 
soda, dissolved in a little eweet milk, and last the 
whites beaten to a stiff froth, 

Scorcuw Eacs.—Cook together to a smooth 
paste one-third of a cup of stale breadcrumbs, 
and one-third of a cup of milk. Add to this 
one cup of cooked lean ham, chopped very fine, 
half a teaspoonful of mustard,» little cayenne, 
and one raw egg, and mix thoroughly. Take the 
shel] from eix hard-boiled eggs, and cover them 
with this mixoure, put ina frying basket, and 
plunge fu boiling fat for two minutes, 

Macenta Sarap.—Cut Into smal! pieces two 
medium-sized boiled beeta and two small steamed 
sweet potatoes, Mix thoroughly with the fol- 
lowing salad dressing and garnish with emall 
sprigs of parsley: Dressing.—Beat the yolk of 
an egg with two tablespoonfale of vinegar and 
two of water, one-half teaspoonful of sugar, half 
a teaspoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt and 
cook ia « bowl over the boiling tea kettle. Stir 
often that it may thicken evenly, When fairly 
thick stir fn a piece of butter the sis of a 
hickory nut, and when cold thin with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream. 

Cuerares Cannen (Sovur..)—Stone the cherries, 
saving the juice; allow three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar for every quart of stoned cherries; put 
suger and fruit in layersin a preeerving kettle, 
adding the juice, Let stand an hour, and d 
this time put some cherry stones to simmer in 
boiling water, allowing abouta tablespoonful of 
stones to every pint of water ; at the end of the 
hour, strain and put the fruit to cook, allowing 
nearly a pint of the water ln which the stones 
were simmered to every quart of the fruit. Boil 
rapidly, and in five minutes or sooner, if the 
jesugar hae trated the fruit, bottle and seal. 
If eweet cherries are used, it will require only 
half a pound of evgar to every quart of stoned 





cherries. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ixy the United States there are mo fewer than 
eight towns named Madrid. 


Ir ls a very common sight, In the streets of 
Parle, to see baby carriages which are propelled 
by electricity. 

Amonc the Phoenicians the wearing of earrings 
was a badge of servitude, the same custom ob- 
tainiog with the Hebrews. 


In the Japanese temples there is a large drum 
used in worship, It is oslled the kagura-talko, 
and it gives a tone much like a gong. 

Prince Niononas oF Gresce is a great 
favourite with his aunt, the Princess of Wales, 
who thinks that in disposition, as slightly in 
looks, be resembles her elder son. 

A rHonocr PH Ie being made for ue at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 hegre han prog to be 
of sufficient dimensions to be by 10,000 
persons, 

PusLic ovens are established on most of the 
residential streets of Japanese cities, where people 
can have their dinners and suppers cooked for 
them at trifling expense, 

A tirTLz north of the equator a great belt of 
clouds 300 miles in breadth surrounds the earth. 
Within this belt rain almost incessantly falls, 
sometimes in sheets, and the wind seldom stirs, 


A TRAVELLER through Servia will often notice 
dolis hung up inside the cottage windows. He 
learns that ‘the dolls are put up as a sign to 
announce to wayfarers that s marrisgesble 
daughter dwells in the house. 

Ir has been discovered that the native African 
chiefs in the diamond have great quan- 
tities of valuable d , which were accumu- 
lated years ago. They treasure them as charms, 
and are unwilling to sel! them. 

One of the strangest industries known fa that 
of the tion of the skin of the common 
eel for articles of commerce, The Sony’ when 
prepared closely resembles leather, bud is more 
pliable and gelatinous, 

GLOVE SILVER was the strange name given to a 
custom which prevailed in Evgland during the 
Middle Agese—namely, the granting a certain sum 
of money to servants to buy gloves with on 
Lammas Day, or, as we should call it, Bank 
Holiday. ; 

Tuere is hardly a city of any efze in the Ger- 
man Empire that does nob have its own is- 
tinctive postal-cards. Whenever a great gather- 
ing is arranged for, almost the first thing that is 
done by the city fs to have special postal-cards 
made, illustrative of the event, 

Wan correspondents were known as far back 
as the time of Edward II, Seribes, specially 
commissioned, were sent up with the English 
army which invaded Scotland at that time. In- 
credible as it may wor not one of ~ ungew 
newspa) was 8 ly represen’ at the 
Battle Tf Waterloo. 

In his private capacity the Hindoo is fre- 
quently very hospitably inclined. The fact that 
his caste prejadices preclude him from eating 
with Europeans does not always. prevent him 
from offering an luvitation to dinner—his idea of 
Eoglish hospitality, This consists in his driving 
his guests to a hotel aud paying for dinnér, while 
he awaits {te consumption ic another part of the 
house. It takes one some little time to get used 
to this sort of procedure ; but after awhile one 
sees the of eccepting the kindness in 
the spirit which prompts ib. 

Tue greatesh known natural bridge in ihe 
world has just been discovered in Utah withio 
four or five miles of the little town of Moab is 
Grand County, The Ush bridge, while about 
the same height as the one in Virginla—two 


hundred feet-—is wider and has a thickness of 
seventy-five feet, while the same measurement 
on the Virginia arch {s forty feet. Then the 
‘epan of the Ucsh bridge from abutment to abut- 
ment {fs two hundred and fifty feet, while that of 





the Virginia etructure measures only nincty- 
three feet. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 
Moyrs.—Battermille will take out mildew stains. 
Ccs.—All recruits must undergo 8 medical examina- 

ton. 


Pasmnose.—Lord Beaconsfield died on 19th April, 
1831 

Fasnrn.—Bottles are easily cleaned with hot water 
and fine coals. 

Danxrx.—Parchment used on the best banjos is mace 
from wolf skin. 

Cocxwey.— Westmoreland is the most sparsely popu- 
lated Englisly dounty. 

Worriap.—A lst of the governors can be had on 
application at the hospital, 

S&S D.—Sevenoaks is a market town in Kent, about 
twoive miles from London. 

Ricaut How.-—To be ** 
belong to the Privy 

Poor Bss.—Yon are not forced to maintain her un- 
leas she enters the workhouse. 

A Farenp.—It is impossible to estimate the cost of 
divorce before hand. 

T, H.—As there was no undertaking to complete the 
j b by a given date you are helpless. 

Dirrico.tres.—He has a good claim for the balance 
owiug, and you had better pay it at once. 

Tuzatae-Gorr. — You had better — at the 
theatre; we cannot tell you the exact date. 

DistracTeD Moteer.—Send them to some boarding- 
school where strict disctpline fs maintained. 

are the initials of 
please.” . 


a 


honourable” a man must 


Icsonant.—Tho letters ‘‘ BR.8.V.P." 
the French words meaning ‘reply, if you 

erring re ym a vegetable after it is done 
toughens, darkens it and PIRI from its flavour, 

Nosopy.—A cbild fits natfopality from its 
father, Secapecttee ah ine souneey in which it fs born, 

Daisy.—Sheep thrive beet in a pasture whore moles 
are numerous. The mole-holes serve to drain the land. 

Squsaxy Boors —Stand the boots in linseed of] until 
the soles are fairly saturated ; that will kill the squeak. 

Stiver TaRBaps,—All are injurious to the hair 
Send Or We never recommend 
thom, 


Wannier.—Constant practice and study is indispens- 
—- bring the voice toany degree of pantestin in 
singing. 


- Popers.—Lemons and tomatoes onght not to be eaten 
er weather; they have a thinning and cool- 
ng e 


* —Estare.—M nf d hav 
Ea.—Marriages vate dwellings must have 


the sanction. of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sand 

Usnapry Reavsr.—No ed during 
the husband's lifetime will be —_ ry mo Te has 
been obtained. 


E. M.—Paper was first manufactured Im the East, 


‘and was introduced into Europe by the Moors in the 


eighth century. 

A, R. 8.—There are works published, and all 
ot them oo eet that i would be Saividibies Sonamio any 
one in particular, 
nt Serer oan mocmangnd omaid alli: | negroes, 

erchief to use stroking night 
inorning fa preference to s brush, 

= Bou. — 8 was originally formed from 

fourteen ye an area of 198, 173 aquare 
miles, and a population of 17,000 on 
or lite eat oping estar tei, 

edding, as card 
usually paid by the parents of the bride. aba de 3 
Povrary.—If «gon comes on the Rinne for tare 


called to contribute to 
peeling: vy Ser to do so. 
Civittaw.—Where an officer believes that he can hold 
toe enemy im chest, ppd. Fs oo Ma do so, he 
would be guilty of cowardice if he retreated. 
wp tou magento noel bendtaaie tt 
a 
# police-constable present when the search is made. om 
SisTza-ty-Law.—-He cannot be 
penne ewhere; hat if she offers to come back 
pouad to nepetve her or provide her another home equal! 


Stopexr.—The most ‘expeditions of obtalnin 
nese tn wentie to supiy to a bucksellr in the | fora 
nearest can procure you an 
require, if they are still in print. ~ “ ak 

First Covsin,—First cousins, 


Eogtan 
is oe —o to marry, 


Wouxrtxe Grat.—If you were paid by the menth 
would. y. he entitled to a month's notice; 
the of the office would go 8 long way, in 

the absence of special ag:cersent. 

Wasu-ros.—8och garments are often sent with the 
other clothes to the laundreas where the cost is much 
Jess-than ata cleaner's. Unless you understand laundry 
work you could not do it yours 


Naroratist.—The hearing organ of animals is not 
always located in the head. In some grasshoppers it 
bab bay forelegs, and appears on the wings of many 


F. B.—Employ some one else, or as that seems a 
difficulty under your circumstances, hang out all that 
are damp for twenty-four hours, or longer, if neceseary, 
fn a dry, warm room. 


Up to Dare.—If you wish to keep informed of the 
curreit history of any nation it fe esséntial that you 
should one or two of the best papers aud mags zines 
published in that particular country. 


—Oopper vessels may be effectively cleaned by 
rubbing them with half a lemon dipped in salt. They 
should then be rinsed in pure water, and afterwards 
polished with a soft cloth. 


E. 8.—Marriege in a registry office is as legal and 
binding as in the Church, for the stropg atid all-snfii- 
cient reason that it ie # contract entered into under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 


Reovutark Reaper.—The Queen's name is Alexandrina 

Victoria—that and nothing more; surnames are the 

of more common people; kings and queens 

Ere too few in the world to need them for lor purposes of 
distinction or identification. 


Towssrep.—Cider is made by taking a large quantity 
‘of different kinds of apples in a perfect state of ripe- 
mess, and carefully gathered, then grinding them all 

up, and in a press for the purpose press g all the 
jatoe out. Phen it undergoes a process of fermentation. 


THE LAST GOOD-NIGHAT. 


Betovzn, let me feel your clasp again, 
Before I go to my long, pap mn) a 
I'm sure it will assuage my dying patn 
To ae ae my head upon your th fal breast. 
I know that I am going, for I feel 
The t touch of angel bands upon my prow 
Mand T wil come and by my bedside kne: 
I will say ‘‘Gcod-night” while al you 


I shall be gone when the sweot m ht, 
With waves of gold floods all the ‘aowan, no dy ops 
So I must say to you my wid eap tees night, 


ans tired hand. 
go-—the angels no in vaew, 
potty pm nt we riot of ght 


Come s down the starry vault of =~] 
And so geodthight beloved one, good- night 


AWXMAN.—The ~ ¥ Parlament called the Court 
consists of the L 


of ‘Tyawald, nor e 
Bishop, two Judges, the Clerk of Rolls, and twenty- 
four elected upon a household franchise 
in towns and by tenants rented at £6 in country. 


Diseustep Oxtooker.—'The island of Cuba !s about 
750 miles long, with a» average breadth of sixty to 
miles, and an area of 42 000 square miles The 
population of the island two years ago was 1,600,000, 
composed of Spaniards, Creoles, and Mulattocs and 


t os Comma Stan —The life is a very laborious and 
wearying ons Unless you have a decided talent for 
the stage, aud are likely to occupy a first-rate position 
on it, we would not advise you to attempt such a 
. The mere desire to act does not necessarily 
{indicate a talent for ft. 
¥ Heants.—The marks on playing cards are 
ee gene Fhe sets ce ubetng con tation 
four different classes of b 
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serfs ; 2 thao te i 
80! 


Usper Act —Marriage by banns may take place 
ap pee ple Mee yr the consent of their 
For the tae not presumed to be @ secret proceed- 
tae these paullestens in church being considered 
sufficient notice for parents and guardians to inter- 


Inquirer (No. 2).—The Colonial Office — fg sive 
out ge regardiug the state of trad 
obtain that you must write to. ag 


ment Tialgrante Information Office, 81, Broadway, 
London, ri cet ee Sane fasued at 
intervals will be sent to you 

Meta.—If the ornaments are ac brass they 


must be removed, chemically cleaned, Gf relacquered, 
bat ae you are in doubt what the metal te should 


Bg O68 tee een) aes be eee, It is impossible to 





advise on a vague supposition. 





Tam. O'Suanter.—‘' Not proven” is quite as con- 
elusive as “not guilty;” a man dismissed under it 
cannot again be thought’ up for same crinie, no matter 
what adaiti ional evidence may be fownd ; buf, of course. 
it does not remove the ste!n from his character, though 
it sete him at liberty ; that is the superior advantage of 
the ‘not guilty” verdict. 

* A B. O.—Ditp the articles stained in boiling water 


for afew minutes. Then draw the portion on which 


the atained patch or spots appear lightly acrces a bow! 
containing boiling water, and rub ta powdered oxalic 
acid. This isa polson, but will vot injure the fabric 
where'the stain is; rinte thoroughly. In rubbing the 
powdered acid, begin well ontside the stato, rub round 
in an ever narrowing circle till you get to the centre. 


Morna:—If at all settled, sponge over with a weak 
solution of borax ; if greasy uee a weak solution of 
benzine. When cleansed, sponge with clean water, In 
all cases sponge lengthwaye, never acrose the fabrics. 
Specially sponge the creeses, but all epong!ng must be 
moderate. Iron om the wrong side, only going down 
and mever across the fabric with the iron as with the 
#puoDge. 

Racivse.—It is quite an easy matter in a emall com- 
pany to matntain conversation without naming the 
individuals whom you address; no doubt the use of a 
name often serves the purpose of punctuation, or 
enables the speaker to gfve a better turn to his ecn- 
tences ; but instances of that kind suggest themselves ; 
what is absolutely necessary is that in addressing a 
young woman who may at the moment be speaking to 
another, or not looking in your direction, you require 
tosay ‘‘ Miss So-and. = 





WE OFFER 
YOU £i0. 


WILL YOU TAKE IT? 1° «0, then solve 
the 15 Magie Square, purchase the SENG Song 
Book, and enter at once, Price 6/., post free 7d. 
The SENG Song Book contains the latest collection 
of new and old popslar songs to suit all classes 
Unanimois opinions of Press and Public. A mar- 


vellous and well-assorted contributi 

INSTRUCTIONS 
+The figures to be | | } : 
Used are) 23456 | | CAN 
789. Place one of |_ sles : 
thest figures in | | MAKE 15 
each of the squares 5 | 
(keeping the 5 in ACH 
centre), to count A fe ne RE EACI 
15 each way, from 
left to right, top | { WAY ? 
to bottom, and 
corner to corner. 

THE “SENG” WONDERFUL COLLECTIO 
OF SONGS. PRICE 7d., POST-VRRE. Send 7 
postage stamps and stamped addressed envelope 
Write address distinctiy, enclose your solution of 
Magic Square, and send at once. 


WE OFFER £10 to EVERY 
PERSON SOLVING THIS, 
On complying with our Conditions 


RESULT & BOOK SENT WITHIN 3 DAYS. 
No Waiting. No Division. A Gliyantic Offer. 
A GENUINE AND BONA-FIDE TRANSACTION. 
This offer is open for three months. 


The Seng Publishing Co., 
61, ROBERTSON STREET, HASTINGS. 
This Advertisement is cut from the Lowpon Reaver. 


YOU 


N 
d. 








Tur Loxpow READER can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One £! iing and Rightpe mee. The gearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Hight Shillings and Eighpence, post-free. 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and VoLvumEs 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


are in 


NOTICE.—Part 447, is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LiX., bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tur INDEX to Vor, LXX. fs now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


Au. Lerrens To set Appressep TO THE Fprror 
or Tax Lonpox Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
W.0, 


we We cannot undertake to return rejected manu, 
scripts. 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


iS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. | 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES . 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. ‘ 





KEATINCS 





_e a 








FOR 





PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
¥SE CONVENIENCE, 
9 ; 
Jaltet 
MADE WITH THE ° 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








BO RWICKS 


Awarded 


POWDER — 


Powder insist on having 
BORWICK’S, yy * best that money can buy. 























“ATLAS” OCK-s ) | 
ee ae ; eetham’s 
be assess OO) | ae ee plueerine 

" Balance can be paid paid 6/= MONTHLY. 


Call or why for Di of Work. 
THE epee G MACKING CO” 
3860, He San, Campen Town, Lonponj 


63, SVEN 7 Rp; By Var tom Ro., Suave 
quote Paper). 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Tore 
Dealers, Wholesale. 

R. esc sseye & SONS. 

Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., E.C.. Londen. | 











Geumber r 


COOLS and Cucu: the SKIN eae Ge eee 

7 exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and prevents all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 
the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE dupe the heat of 
SUMMER. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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